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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


ERIODICALLY there comes a newspaper cry for the re- 

——__— placing of the so-called “spoils system” in our Consu- 

lar Service, with a regular “Civil Service,” following 

the models laid down by France and Great Britain. During 

the last season a New York and a Boston magazine resurrect- 

ed this century-old-district-school-debating-society “ everlast- 

ing,” by publishing a series of solicited letters from a number 

of distinguished “ Ex’s,” all of whom agreed with the magazines 

that our Consular Service, as it now is, is badly manned and reck- 

lessly managed, modestly admitting that it could be greatly im- 

proved if certain suggestions of theirs were followed. Whereupon 

they set about to submit the said suggestions to their admiring 

readers. They compared the service disadvantageously with our Army, Navy, 

and Judicial Service, and seemed to think that all that is necessary to make it 
as perfect is the introduction of examinations, promotions, and pensions. 

Had these magazines appealed to an equal number of ex-Consuls for sug- 
gestions as to what reforms are needed, or are possible, in this little understood 
and much misrepresented Service, these Chamber of Commerce and National 
Board of Trade reformers would have received a mass of information that would 
have startled their faultlessly laundried complacency into the realization that 
there might be points in the subject that had escaped the all-absorbing ken of 
the ex-diplomatic ornaments. 

The,Parson. “Let there be peace. Our Ex speaketh.” 

The Ex-Consul. “For one I am glad to testify, even if my words are never 
heard outside the Sanctum, that taking everything into consideration,— what 
the everything is I will specify later,— I am in favor of the spoils system, rather 
than the milk-and-water service advocated by a party of theorists. 

“To begin with, I, as well as the ex-Ministers that railed against the present 
system in the New York magazine, owe the honor of being able to sport an 
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“Ex” before our names entirely to the spoils system ; but for it we should never 
have been in office.” 

The Parson. “And being once in office you would never have had the 
strength of character or the good sense to have given some other free-born cit- 
izen a chance at the flesh-pots, but for this same baneful system and its Sia- 
mese-twin,— the ax.” 

The Ex-Consul. “My experience and acquaintance with the United States 
Consular Corps, as I came in contact with its members in three continents, 
brings me to but one conclusion : it is superior in every respect but one to the 
boasted Consular Services of any other country. It is composed of men who, 
in nine cases out of ten,— although it is the tenth case we usually hear of, — have 
made a success in life in their own country before going abroad. They must 
necessarily have made something of a name for themselves, or they could never 
have aspired to or achieved a consular position, which is equal in rank in its high- 
est grade to a Brigadier-General in the armies and a Commodore in the navies 
of the world. They are men of broad views, who carry with them the practical 
methods of the counting house, or the law or editorial office, to the responsible 
positions which they are to fill. They are fully aware they can hold the office 
but four years at the outside, and go abroad on that understanding, so it is no 
hardship for them when the term of office expires. They are prepared for it 
and expect it. During their four years they make a study of the country in 
which they live, and any one who takes the pains to glance over the Consular 
Reports from month to month, can readily appreciate how much they do and 
how much they accomplish that is beneficial to our trade and commercial rela- 
tions, with no thought of reward or future promotion. In one city where I had 
the honor to represent our government, I had seventeen foreign colleagues, all 
of whom belonged to the regular Civil Service of their respective countries. 
With the exception of one consul who wrote a yearly trade report, I was the 
only member of the corps that felt called upon to keep my country regularly 
posted on the commercial status of my district. They had life positions, pro- 
motion was slow but sure, and a pension would come when they were too old 
to go on with their mechanical duties,— while I, like every other American in a 
like position, felt that I owed it to my country which had honored me, and to 
myself, to give as big a return as possible for these favors, and to be able to re- 
tire, when the time came, with the ‘thanks of the Department’ and a conscious- 
ness of duty done. 

“ A successful banker, a successful lawyer, editor, or farmer, will in every 
case make a successful consul,— he may not make a successful diplomat at the 
French Court, or as successful a ladies’ man,— but where the duties are strictly 
commercial, judicial, and executive, I will stake him any time against his trained 
machine-made colleague from Great Britain or Spain. A big consular office is no 
sinecure. With an accounting of exports and imports that run up into the mil- 
lions, with seamen’s accounts that are multitudinous as they are vexatious, with 
daily questions of policy and expediency to settle, courts to hold, and cases to 
try, an American consul in these McKinley Bill and Wilson Bill times must be 
an entire system of government within himself.” 

The Contributor. “Save the Treasury Department.” 

The Ex-Consul. “Save the Treasury Department: and that brings me to 
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my point. If the reformers wish to reform the Consular Service, let them begin 
with reforming Congress and the Treasury Department. Make our consul- 
ships worthy of good men from a financial point of view, and then set about to 
weed out the few unworthy, yes, and the few disreputable officials, and fill their. 
places with good men. There is not enough glory in a fifteen hundred dollar 
office to hold out any inducement to a five thousand dollar man. You will get a 
fifteen hundred dollar man every time for a fifteen hundred dollar office. Take 
the leading cities abroad, London, Paris, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Berlin: 
the salaries of our consuls in them range from three thousand to five thousand 
dollars. If it were not for the fees, which are not half as large as the newspa- 
pers pretend, the consul could not begin to live in any way befitting his posi- 
tion. If our government owned its own consulates it would be different ; but 
when every new consul has to rent his house and furnish it, and entertain all 
stray Americans, it is a horse of quite another color. 

“Our scheduled consular salaries were made up in the early days of the na- 
tion, when an income of twenty-five hundred dollars a year was quite a princely 
revenue ; since then living has doubled, but the salaries have been cut down. 
When a Congressman is anxious to get a bill through for a five hundred thousand 
dollar post-office for Squedunk, he looks around for some appropriation he can 
attack and cut down, so as to get a reputation as a ‘ watch-dog of the Treasury.” 
He gets his half million for Squedunk, and some hard-working fifteen hundred 
dollar consul in Java or South Africa suddenly awakens to find his salary cut 
in two.” 

The Parson. “No doubt you are right; but to return to the original ques- 
tion. Would not the personelle of the service be bettered by adopting the Civil 
Service system?” 

The Ex-Consul. ‘There is no excuse for a President’s appointing a disrep- 
utable character to office in any department of the government, or under any 
system. If he does, he and he alone is to blame. I have met men in the 
Army and Navy, as I have in the Consular Service, that were objectionable. 
Who’s to blame? The man that put them in office. What we need is gentle- 
men and ladies in all departments of life. If we place a premium on gentle- 
men and ladies there will be more of them. If it is but once known that none 
but gentlemen need apply, then it would be very easy for a President or Secre- 
tary of State to pick out gentlemen with the proper requirements that are essen- 
tial to a good officer.” 

The Contributor. “I opine that the definition of a gentleman would differ 
with each administration. May we have yours?” 

The Ex-Consul. “By example, I can give you the negative side. The last 
administration appointed a faithful henchman toa consular office in Germany. 
He was a prosperous merchant, and the leader of the German element of his dis- 
trict. Heasked to be appointed to his own native city in Germany. By the 
right of his commission he could associate with the old aristocratic society that 
he found there, but because of his youthful vocation, a pack peddler, he was ex- 
cluded. The old Grafs and Vons refused to associate with their quondam coun- 
tryman, whom they remembered as selling braid and pins to their servants. He 
was a persona non grata. In the eyes of his fellow townsmen in America he 
was undoubtedly a ‘gentleman,’ but in the eyes of his ancient betters he was 
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not. The government should have known these facts, and not sent him where 
it did. He might have been acceptable in Russia or France, but he could never 
have made his traveling countrymen proud of their representative.” 

The Parson. “I see you would institute a sort of ‘horizontal reform’ in 
our Consular Service, and not a sweeping one.” 

The Ex-Consul. “In brief, I do not believe that an honest or just Civil 
Service is possible in a republic that elects its rulers and law-makers every few 
years. Taking which belief fora fact, and leaving the Consular and Diplomatic 
Service at the mercy of the President, as provided by the Constitution, I would 
commence my reform as follows : — 

“First. Making the salaries at all important points not less than the sal- 
ary of a Congressman,— in other words, worthy of the best men. 

“Second. Insisting that every appointee should have a clean public and 
private record. 

“Third. That he should in no way be objectionable to the countries to 
which he is accredited. Austria is no place for a Jew, England for a Fenian, or 
China for a ‘ Sand-Lotter.’ 

“Fourth. “That the man should know enough to enter a drawing-room 
and wear a dress suit, as becomes a gentleman of any nation. 

“I might go more into detail,— suggest that he be allowed by our great 
and rich nation an appropriation large enough to procure dignified offices, not 
over a Belgian livery stable, or in the sixth floor of a French mansarde, a stove, 
carpet, lamps, and window-shades, for same, all of which is not considered neces- 
sary by our present legislators,— but I do not care to risk too much at the start. 
I take it for granted that a man meeting these specified requirements will be ca- 
pable of conducting the affairs of his office, and be able to speak his own tongue 
grammatically.” 

The Parson. “Our Ex’s reform is unpatriotic.—it would take our brains 
abroad, and leave us at the mercy of the men who could not satisfy a censorious 
President of their private and public records.” 

The Contributor. “It would foster the upbuilding of an office-holding aris- 
tocracy.” 

The Poet. “And worst of all, it would take the service above the power 
of the professional reformers to reform.” 

The Reader. “I propose, as an amendment to your list of Medean tenets, 
that every member of Congress who wished to serve on the Committee of Ap- 
propriations, and every Secretary and Assistant-Secretary of State should be 
required to qualify by passing a ninety per cent examination on the contents of 
the late Eugene Schuyler’s history of ‘American Diplomacy and The Further- 
ance of Commerce.’ The writing of the book cost Mr. Schuyler the Assistant- 
Secretaryship of State, but it has been worth more to the government than any 
of the paltry offices within its gift.” 

The Ex-Consul. “The amendment is accepted and the discussion closed, 
as I see the Parson has just made a trip to the encyclopedia.” 

The Parson. “I was about to add —” 

The Office Boy. “ Proof.” 

















ZEE-WEE and her twin sister, Waus- 
ka, resembled each other like two peas. 
They were the daughters of the Dacotah 
chief, Don’t Know How. Their mother 
was named Minona, and she was the fa- 
vorite wife of her husband. Altogether, 
she was the prettiest squaw in the vil- 
lage, and there were those who declared 
that her match for beauty was not to be 
found in the whole Dacotah nation. 
Much was said, too, about the exorbitant 
price that was paid for her,—being a fleet 
horse, a six-barreled Colt revolver, and 
three blankets. She was, indeed, a wo- 
man of rare worth. 

Twins are infrequent in the Dacotah 
nation, and Don’t Know How was none 
too well pleased when Minona presented 
him with two girls. One of them always 
seemed to him superfluous, but he could 
never decide which, as he had no way of 
telling them apart. Even the mother 
had her doubts as to which was Zee-Wee 
and which Wauska, until they were four 
or five years old, and the dominant spirit 
of the one differentiated her from her 
gentle sister. It may have been Waus- 
ka who was the enterprising one, and 
Zee-Wee who imitated her; but the 
mother, either by chance or guided by 
a deeper instinct, decided differently. 
The name Zee-Wee gradually attached 
itself to the adventurous maiden, and 
the shy and docile sister became identi- 
fied as Wauska. 

Two more children were born to Mi- 
nona in the course of years, and they 
were both girls. Then Don’t Know How 











became seriously alarmed, and took unto 
himself two more wives. These were 
much cheaper than Minona had been, so 
he could afford to indulge himself. But 
when they had borne each a man-child, 
and felt their position assured, they 
leagued themselves together against the 
favorite and drove her out of the tepee. 
There was a hot battle outside, and the 
chief sat calmly and looked on, while 
Minona was beaten, scratched, torn, and 
finally knocked down and trampled up- 
on. It was not his habit, he said, to mix 
in women’s business. Even when Mi- 
nona arose, bruised and bleeding, from 
the snow, he sat imperturbable, with 
crossed legs, and made no motion to 
help her. Her children were thrown 
out to her, one after another, by her vic- 
torious rivals, and she picked up the 
youngest in herarms, and gathering the 
rest about her, wandered away to the 
nearest government agency. There the 
doctor put plasters and salves upon her 
wounds, and she was well cared for. The 
white folks were kind to her, and she 
was warm and comfortable. When, 
therefore, the missionary asked her for 
one of her little girls, promising to have 
her educated like the pale-faces, she 
pushed over to him the one she believed 
to be Wauska ; and it was not until the 
next day she discovered that it was Zee- 
Wee with whom she had parted. She 
wanted to rectify her mistake, (for Zee- 
Wee, in spite of the confusion of identi- 
ty, was the apple of her eye,) but it was 
too late. Zee-Wee had been sent with a 
dozen other children to the Lyleham In- 
stitute, in charge of the missionary. 
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The next day Don’t Know How came 
to the agency and demanded his wife. 
She was reluctant to go with him, until 
he guaranteed her revenge and _ protec- 
tion. But back she went at last; and 
she sat perfectly unmoved, with her feet 
drawn up under her, while the two can- 
tankerous wives got their beating. She 
was not a little afraid that she might be 
called to account for parting with Zee- 
Wee without his consent. But her mind 
was soon at rest. A month elapsed be- 
fore her husband referred to Zee-Wee’s 
absence, and when she explained, some- 
what timidly, what had become of her, 
he only said, “‘ How,” and never referred 
to her again. 


II. 


FOURTEEN years had passed, and Zee- 
Wee was twenty years old. She was 
the cleverest Indian girl that had ever 
been graduated from the Lyleham In- 
stitute. During the last year of her 
stay she had acted as a teacher to the 
younger children of her race; and she 
had been so successful in this work that 
there was a prospect of her obtaining a 
permanent engagement. But Zee-Wee’s 
heart yearned for her own people. Her 
mission, she said, was to spread the 
light of civilization among the Daco- 
tahs. Her father, the chief, of whom 
she had scarcely the dimmest recollec- 
tion, appeared to her fancy as a stern 
and noble savage, sage and eloquent, 
of kingly mien and bearing, ruling his 
tribe with paternal despotism. She 
identified him in turns with Powhatan, 
Black Hawk, and Tecumseh, and con- 
templated him proudly in the Bengal 
illumination of Cooper’s romances. She 
would go back to this father, who must 
have sorely missed her during all these 
years, and would be a daughter to him 
in very truth, guessing his desires and 
ministering to his wants. She felt her- 
self as a princess of the forest, and 
there was something touchingly pa- 
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thetic in her situation which appealed 
mightily to her. Not once, but a hun- 
dred times, had the teachers of the In- 
stitute impressed upon her and her 
fellow pupils their solemn responsibility 
to their savage kinsmen. They were 
to be the torch-bearers of light in the 
dusk of the primeval woods, and the 
future of the whole Indian race (which 
otherwise would be doomed to extinc 
tion) depended upon them. 

There was to Zee-Wee something en- 
nobling and uplifting in this mission. 
It invested her with an importance in 
which girlishly she exulted ; and it stim- 
ulated her fancy to an unwonted activ- 
ity for the benefit of her race. Her lit- 
tle head was filled early and late with 
schemes for the amelioration of the Red 
Man’s lot, and his preservation, in spite 
of the relentless law that seems to tie 
his fate to that of the coyote and the 
buffalo. She read books on sociology 
and political economy, and heroically 
persuaded herself that she understood 
them ; and she occasionally made quo- 
tations from them in her letters to her 
sister Wauska. She was a little puz- 
zled, to be sure, that these letters always 
remained unanswered ; but she was not 
half so puzzled as Wauska was at re- 
ceiving them. They were read to her 
by the wife of a trader at the agency, 
whose opinion of the writer was not a 
flattering one. But Wauska, who was 
too humble a creature to have an opinion, 
only sat and stared blankly before her ; 
and as it did not occur to her that let- 
ters were necessarily meant to be intel- 
ligible, she soon ceased to wonder. 

There was among the teachers at 
the Lyleham Institute an enthusiastic 
young lady named Marion Gallaudet, 
who had conceived a passionate friend- 
ship for Zee-Wee. She was one of those 
restless women who are always hunger- 
ing for a mission, and professing a great 
contempt for those who have none. Zee- 
Wee was not deep enough, perhaps, to 
be aware that she herself presented her- 
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self to Miss Gallaudet in the light of a 
mission. Far less could she make al- 
lowance for the exaggeration of a mind 
thus constituted. It was to Miss Gallau- 
det’s unwearied efforts that she owed 
her own mission — her resolution to de- 
vote her life to the redemption of her 
tribe from the degradation of savagery. 
She began, like her instructress, to con- 
template the Red Man more and more in 
a sort of tragic stage illumination ; and 
she looked forward with a panting im- 
patience to the day when she should en- 
ter upon her work of heroic self-sacrifice 
and renunciation. The story of Father 
Damien and his martyrdom among the 
Hawaiian lepers, and that of the Jesuit 
Father Marquette among the Canadian 
Indians, fired her blood, stimulating her 
to noble emulation. Many and many an 
evening she sat with Miss Gallaudet in 
her neat and pretty little room, weaving 
the romances of their futures, embel- 
lishing them with fresh touches, bor- 
rowed from Cooper, Chateaubriand, and 
Longfellow. Zee-Wee would marry, of 
course, an Indian chief, and the more 
savage the better, in order that she 
might lift him up to her level, or, as her 
friend phrased it, permeate his savage 
nature with the sweetness of her pure 
womanhood. But.she dreamed of being 
wooed and won in the style of Hiawa- 
tha ; though, when Miss Gallaudet raved 
over Chateaubriand’s novel, she was al- 
most tempted to prefer the tragic fate of 
Atala. Her instructress, too, had made 
up her mind to bestow her precious self 
upon a proud son of the forest; and 
while she sat in her luxurious easy 
chair, toasting her toes before her grate 
fire, would descant in enraptured tones 
upon the soul-expanding freedom of 
woods and prairies, and the wholesome 
discipline of hardship. Zee-Wee, who 
usually sat upon the bed, with her hands 
folded in her lap, listening admiringly 
to her friend’s discourse, soon ceased to 
regret her red skin, as she saw her face 
reflected in the glass opposite, and even 
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began to regard it asa title to distinc- 
tion. Truth to tell, she contributed her- 
self but little to the prophetic romance, 
being a receptive rather than an inven- 
tive mind ; but she possessed a veritable 
genius for listening, and her silence was 
not unresponsive. It was intelligent — 
resonant. She caught, by reflection, the 
radiation of her friend’s warmth; she 
glowed with her enthusiasm, and rever- 
berated with her eloquence. 


IIT. 


Tue Indian village, consisting of forty 
or fifty wigwams, was pitched about 
four miles from the government agency. 
It was early in September, and the heat 
was oppressive, As far as the eye could 
reach, the rusty brown prairie was cov- 
ered with dry, dusty sage-brush, enliv- 
ened here and there with a patch of 
scarlet bull-berries. The long drought 
had singed the grass so that it crum- 
bled under foot, and imparted an omin- 
ous, threatening undertone to the whir- 
ring of the locusts. Reddish buttes 
rose on the horizon against the fiery 
saffron sky. A sultry silence weighed 
like anightmare upon the prairie. This 
silence, however, was not mute, but it 
seemed to be made up of innumerable 
tiny sounds, which buzzed and whizzed 
and whispered mysteriously in the air, 
in the grass, and in the sage-brush. 

In the Indian village everybody 
seemed asleep. Even the dogs were 
disinclined to stir; only now and then 
one of them rose, with lolling tongue, 
stretched himself lazily, and after a 
sleepy survey of the surroundings, lay 
down again with his head between his 
fore-paws. Smoke rose only from asin- 
gle wigwam, over the entrance to which 
was an unpainted board, bearing an in- 
scription in lamp-black,— 


D. K. How, TRADER. 


The article which D. K. How traded 
in (though only surreptitiously) seemed 
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to have affected his powers of locomo- 
tion; for he lay, snoring heavily, in the 
hot sun, in front of his tepee, in a place 
and position which he scarcely would 
have chosen with deliberateintent. The 
mosquitoes were feasting upon him, and 
the crickets crawling over him; but D. 
K. How was blissfully unconscious of 
all earthly woes. His savage, smoky- 
brown face, with the high cheekbones 
and cruel mouth, exhibited that perfect 
tranquillity,— that total relaxation,— in 
which the profoundest philosophers 
have found the nearest approach to hap- 
piness in this world of worry and un- 
rest. His attire consisted of a very 
dirty shirt, which was worn as an out- 
side garment, covering in part a pair of 
brown fustian trousers of uncertain 
shape and color. 

The sound of hoof-beats upon the 
prairie startled the dogs, and half a 
dozen of them, conquering their leth- 
argy, began to bark in a languidly per- 
functory fashion. The hoof-beats came 
nearer, and some more dogs awoke and 
joined in the chorus of salutation. A 
well-grown and rather good-looking In- 
dian girl put her head out of the open- 
ing of D. K. How’s wigwam, to ascer- 
tain the cause of the disturbance. What 
she saw was a young woman of her own 
race on horseback, accompanied by a 
sergeant in uniform from the govern- 
ment post. She rode on a side-saddle, 
and was dressed like a white lady, with 
shoes on her feet and a straw hat with 
feathers on herhead. There was some- 
thing dainty and neat about her which 
greatly impressed the occupant of the 
wigwam. 

* Do you know where I can find the 
chief, Don’t Know How?” she asked, 
vigorously smoothing down her skirts 
(for she was not in a riding habit) and 
fidgeting with a parasol which she had 
apparently been using as a whip. 

The savage maiden, whose scant at- 
tire revealed a good deal more of her 
person than fashion prescribed, stared 


with frank immodesty from the sergeant 
to her questioner, as if she did not com- 
prehend. 

“Why, miss,” the sergeant exclaimed, 
as he caught sight of the sleeping figure 
at his horse’s feet, “that’s him ; that’s 
Don’t Know How.” 

Zee-Wee, who had carefully backed 
her pony in order to avoid stepping on 
the sleeper, leaped from the saddle, and 
stood long regarding him with a look of 
anxious scrutiny. 

“Ts he ill?” she asked. 

“No; only drunk,” replied the ser- 
geant reassuringly. 

Zee-Wee had flown, as it were, on the 
wings of expectation to this ardently de- 
sired reunion with her kindred. She 
had alternately glowed and shivered 
with excitement, at the thought of their 
astonishment at seeing her like a white 
lady, in the garb of civilization. She had 
pictured to herself with irrepressible 
joy the scene of recognition, and re- 
solved to resist the temptation to dazzle 
them, in the prospect of which she had, 
at first, innocently exulted. No, she 
would scrupulously avoid showing them 
her superiority. She would try at first 
to share their habits and sympathize 
with their feelings. For only in this 
way, Marion Gallaudet had told her, 
could she hope to benefit them. In fact, 
Miss Gallaudet had accompanied her as 
far as the agency, and was waiting there 
for the outcome of the expedition. It 
was her own life mission, no less than 
Zee-Wee’s, which was at stake in the 
issue, 

Zee-Wee had told herself many times 
on the way that she must not pitch her 
expectations too high; she had tried to 
prepare herself for a possible disappoint- 
ment. But how far were all her ima- 
gings from the reality that confronted 
her. With a sinking heart she stooped 
over the prostrate man, and gently shak- 
ing him, cried in his ear, “ Father! It is 
I — Zee-Wee — who have come back to 


you. 
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With an embroidered handkerchief 
(which was a present from Miss Gallau- 
det)she brushed the mosquitoes from his 
face, and wiped away the beads of per- 
spiration from his forehead. She could 
not repress a little shiver of disgust at 
the alcoholic fumes which enveloped 


him. She saw his heavy drunken eyes 
open, with a look of sullen stupor; but 
she bravely conquered her impulse to 
run, and kneeling at his side she re- 
peated sweetly : — 
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“Father! It is 1— Zee-Wee. Don’t 
you know me?— Zee-Wee, your daugh- 
ter?” 

Don’t Know How gave a savage growl, 
as if he resented being disturbed, then 
raised himself into a sitting posture and 
began to rub his eyes with the backs of 
his grimy hands. The sergeant, who 
had lost all patience with the brute, gave 
him a kick, and cried, “Get up there, 
quick. You'll get the jimjams, if you 
go to sleep in the sun, like a pig.” 
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The chief gave another sullen growl, 
and discarding Zee-Wee’s proffered 
hand, struggled into an approximately 
erpendicular position. Thus he re- 
mained for a minute or more, swaying 
slightly to the right and to the left, 
doubtful whether to trust his legs in an 
experiment of locomotion. His features 
wore a boozily meditative air, which 
made the sergeant laugh and Zee-Wee 
shudder. The former, as his presence 
definitely penetrated Don’t Know How’s 
consciousness, aroused in his mind a 
dim suspicicn. Pulling himself together, 
he reeled past him, and making a ran- 
dom dive for the entrance to the tepee, 
disappeared in the dusk within. 

A grayish pallor suffused Zee-Wee’s 
brown cheeks. Her breath came in 
spasmodic gasps, her eyes dilated, and 
from her lips issued a half stifled sound, 
which was half a moan and half a sigh. 
She looked forlorn, forsaken, bitterly 
disillusionized. The sergeant felt sorry 
for her, and remarkec by way of conso- 
lation : — 

“Could have told you before, miss, 
that that Indian trash wasn’t worth 
looking up. Get into the saddle again, 
and we'll ride back to the agency.” 

He held out his hand to swing her in- 
to the saddle ; but she stood gazing at 
him dismally, and made no motion to 
accept his aid. Her limbs seemed numb, 
her faculties paralyzed. She was afraid 
to think, and bit her lips in the effort to 
keep the thoughts at bay. Where was 
now the beautiful dream she _ had 
dreamed? Her sublime mission, her he- 
roic martyrdom,— where was it all? And 
the noble chief, her father,— the proud 
son of the forest,— where was he? A 
deadly fatigue overcame her; and in 
spite of the heat she could not conquer 
a disposition to shiver. She took a step 
toward the pony and leaned against it. 
With a desperate effort to clear her 
thoughts she clutched her head in her 
hands, and stared at the entrance to the 
wigwam. Presently, the same face that 
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ten minutes ago had obscured the open- 
ing re-appeared; and the same comely 
Indian girl, in scant attire, stood eying 
Zee-Wee with an air of timid depreca- 
tion. Half of her bust was bare, and a 
much dilapidated garment of some cheap 
striped stuff hung, loosely suspended, 
from her left shoulder. The dull fa- 
tigue in Zee-Wee’s glance suddenly van- 
ished at the sight of her ; a new emotion 
flared up and visibly struggled in her 
features. 

“Wauska?” she asked, a little awk- 
wardly, “ Are you my twin sister, Waus- 
ka?” 

She was obviously afraid of being re- 
buffed, and therefore strove to restrain 
her agitation. 


““Wauska,— yes. Me Wauska,” an- 


swered the other, nodding vigorously. 
“Tam Zee-Wee. You know Zee-Wee?” 
Wauska sent a wary glance back over 
her shoulder, as if she were afraid of 
committing herself to so hazardous a 
proposition. Turning her head, she rap- 
idly surveyed the inside of the wigwam, 


and having made sure that the object of 
her apprehension was beyond hearing, 
she replied in a whisper,— 

“Me know Zee-Wee,— yes.” 

But she made no motion to extend the 
hospitality of the tepee to her returned 
sister ; and it did not apparently occur 
to her that Zee-Wee had come back to 
make her home with her family. <Ac- 
cordingly, another awkward pause oc- 
curred, during which the sergeant re- 
peated his offer to lift Zee-Wee into the 
saddle. But Zee-Wee, disheartened 
though she was and ill at ease, could not 
yet abandon her cherished mission. 

“Where is my mother, Wauska?” she 
asked tremulously. 

Wauska looked blank, and only nod- 
ded vaguely, when the question was re- 
peated. 

“Where is Minona—my mother—your 
mother?” Zee-Wee reiterated slowly 
and with emphasis on each syllable. 
Wauska, without a shadow of emotion, 
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turned to the sergeant, addressing to 
him a few strangely guttural sounds in 
her own language. 

“Wauska says that her mother has 
been dead for many years,” explained 
the latter in English. “She wants to 
know whether her sister has forgotten 
her Indian speech.” 

“T am sorry to say, Wauska, that I 
have,” wailed Zee-Wee. 

An oppressive sense of helplessness, 
of boundless impotence and weariness, 
crept over her like a sneaking chill, 
which was now followed by a dull, sting- 
ing pain in the region of the chest. Her 
heart felt heavy as lead. She was too 
sad to weep. Should she return with 
the sergeant to the agency, and weakly 
abandon her mission? There was a 
position open to her at the Institute, and 
Miss Gallaudet would receive her with 
open arms. She thought of her pretty 
little room with its mirror on the wall, 
and the simple pictures in which she 
had taken so much delight. And the 
bed, with its white sheets and tidy coun- 
terpane, how beautiful it seemed,—how 
suggestive of comfort, refinement, and 
civilized habits! 

Zee-Wee tried to summon again the 
old exaltation of, spirit which had ani- 
mated her in her lr with her 
friend. She strove to arouse the fine 
courage of those days, when martyrdom 
had seemed the consecration to a higher 
life and self-immolation had been an 
ardent need of her soul. It was her 
baser self which was now shrinking from 
the battle,—and she could not afford to 
yield to it. It was a bitter fight she 
fought in those few moments of silence, 
while she stood wringing her hands in 
front of the sergeant, and with her eyes 
imploring him to be gone. But her face 
betrayed to him but little emotion, and 
when, to precipitate the issue, he mount- 
ed his horse, she still .stood irresolute. 

“Well, Zee-Wee,” he said, seizing the 
bridle of her pony, “toss upa penny. 
Head, Indian ; tail, white.” 
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Suiting the action to his words, he 
flung a cent-piece into the air; but the 
horse, mistaking the meaning of the 
gesture, backed and stepped on the coin. 
“Sure, it was tail,” he cried, “come 
along now, or you ’ll regret it.” 

He looked at her with cheery encour- 
agement; but as she slowly shook her 
head, he whipped up both horses and 
rode away. 


IV. 


As soon as the sergeant was out of 
sight Wauska stepped out from the te- 
pee, and with true Indian stolidity 
stood staring at her sister. It was a 
summer wigwam, about twenty feet 
wide, and surrounded by a raised plat- 
form, the width of which was about six 
feet. Two mongrel dogs, which had 
been viewing Zee-Wee with suspicion, 
now came up and smelt her; and hav- 
ing made sure of her respectability, 
withdrew, peevishly stretched them- 
selves, yawned, and lay down to resume 
their slumber in the shadow of the 
lodge. Two naked children of five or 
six years had also discovered Zee-Wee, 
and stood in the middle of the road re- 
garding her, like images of stone, with 
imperturbable composure. There was 
a wild crescendo in the singing of the 
locusts, and the chirrup of the crickets 
sounded in Zee-Wee’s ears with a 
strange, alarming rhythm. The sense 
of oppression, anxiety, nay, of helpless 
fright, which had hovered with its icy 
breath on the outskirts of her mind, 
now reasserted itself, and a sudden 
faintness came over her. Her knees 
tottered, her head was ina whirl. She 
staggered toward the platform where 
the dogs were lying, and sat down on 
the edge of it. Now that she had cut 
off her retreat, she felt as if she had 
surrendered herself to some terrible 
unknown power, from which no mercy 
was to be expected. Again she clasped 
her head tightly in her hands, and strove 
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desperately to conquer her fear. Look- 
ing up, she saw Wauska seated on the 
ground before her ; but her placid fea- 
tures evinced neither curiosity nor in- 
terest, far less, sympathy or affection. 
Her black, bead-like eyes glittered un- 
easily, as if she, too, had some appre- 
hension of danger. For fully an hour 
they sat thus, silently gazing at each 
other, each trying to explore the other’s 
soul. Thetwo naked children had in 
the meantime lost their patience, and 
were rolling over each other in the road, 
like kittens ; and one of the dogs rose 
repeatedly as if with the intention to 
participate in their play, but after a 
moment thought better of it, and lay 
down again. 

Meanwhile the shadow of the tepee 
had swung around, until the platform 
was exposed to the full glare of the sun. 
Zee-Wee arose. She had fought the 
battle to the bitter end. Her mind was 
clear and calm. ‘ Wauska,” she said, 
“T am going to speak to my father.” 

The uneasy light in Wauska’s eyes 
brightened, and she sprang up and 
grasped her sister’s hand. 

“ Zee-Wee, no go,” she ejaculated, in 
a breathless staccato. “Chief drunk 
now,—Zee-Wee wait! Chief sober—” 

“No,” Zee-Wee answered, turning 
her unfaltering eyes upon her aston- 
ished sister, “I must go now.” 

The old heroism had come back to 
her. Doubt and weakness had fled. 
She could have gone to the stake un- 
flinchingly, cheerfully; torture and 
death had lost their terrors. 

Don’t Know How had awakened from 
his drunken sleep, and sat peevishly 
scratching his head, when his daughter 
confronted him. 

“T have come home to stay with you, 
father,” she said with lofty serenity ; 
“I have been away from you for four- 
teen years. Now I want to be a help 
and comfort to you, if you will let me.” 

The chief sat with his immobile face 
peering into the dusk, in which the 
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figure of his daughter dimly defined it- 
self against the uncovered opening. 

“How!” he exclaimed, whether by 
way of greeting, or as an expression of 
surprise, she could not determine,—. 
“how !” 

“You surely remember Zee-Wee, your 
daughter?” she continued, in a voice 
of entreaty ; ‘‘ Zee-Wee, Minona’s child, 
who went away with the white mission- 
ary to be educated ? Nowshe has come 
back, and wants to teach her Indian 
kin.” 

“ Zee-Wee come back,—Minona’s pa- 
poose,” he jerked forth. The memory 
of the half-forgotten incident was ob- 
viously revived, and a vague expression 
of intelligence passed over his features. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Zee-Wee, delighted ; 
“and you are glad to see Zee-Wee 
again,—glad that she has come back ?” 

“Wehakha not like Zee-Wee. We- 
hakha beat Zee-Wee; Wehakha drive 
Zee-Wee away,” he observed, after a 
meditative pause. 

“ Wehakha?”’ 

She was about to add, “ Whois We- 
hakha ?”’ when it dawned upon her that 
Wehakha was probably her father’s wife. 
The presence of a stepmother, and es- 
pecially one who might be expected to 
beat her. was not an agreeable prospect 
to Zee-Wee, but she conquered herself 
and answered in her sweetest tones, 
“ But my father will protect Zee-Wee. 
Zee-Wee will not provoke the anger of 
Wehakha.”’ 

The chief plainly regarded this as a 
problematic proposition. He vouchsafed 
no reply, but began to scratch his head 
once more, with a look of sulky preoccu- 
pation. The heat within the wigwam 
and the foul odor which pervaded the 
air made Zee-Wee anxious to terminate 
the interview, and she seized this oppor- 
tunity to withdraw and rejoin Wauska 
on the outer pl-tform. Two young lads, 
fourteen or fifteen years old, had just 
returned from somewhere, dragging a 
huge dead rattlesnake between them. 
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Their faces were stolid, ugly, almost 
brutish. They displayed neither pleas- 
ure nor surprise at seeing Zee-Wee, but 
stared at her with scowls of vague hos- 
tility and suspicion. Except fora breech- 
cloth they were naked. 

“What are their names, Wauska?” 
asked Zee-Wee, approaching the two 
lads with the friendliest interest. 

“Rotten Tooth,” answered Wauska. 

The glaring inappropriateness of the 
name was not what impressed Zee-Wee, 
but rather the cruelty of burdening a 
human creature with so hideous an ap- 
pellation. 

‘*Which of you is Rotten Tooth?” 
she queried, extending her hand to the 
nearest boy. She looked inquiringly 
from the one to the other, but not a 
gleam of a response could she discover. 
Their features expressed nothing but 
wild wide-awake wariness, like that of 
some beast of prey which sniffs danger 
in the wind. It occurred to Zee-Wee 


that perhaps they did not understand 
English, and from the bottom of her 


heart she regretted her loss of her In- 
dian mother tongue. The few half-for- 
gotten phrases which lingered in her 
memory seemed wholly unavailable in 
gaining her the confidence of the boys ; 
and she determined forthwith to set 
about the re-acquisition of the language 
of her childhood. 

Rotten Tooth (for Zee-Wee readily 
guessed which was he) slowly withdrew 
before her advance, draggirg his rattle- 
snake after him, and his brother sud- 
denly took to his heels, and ran to meet 
a wrinkled and untidy-looking Indian 
woman, who was coming along the path 
carrying a bag of corn. Zee-Wee needed 
no further assurance that this was We- 
hakha. She became conscious of a vio- 
lent acceleration of her heart-beat,as the 
ominous figure approached ; and she felt 
so utterly helpless in her ignorance of 
Indian etiquette, that she scarcely knew 
whether to volunteer a_ greeting, or 
wait until she was addressed. Wehakha, 
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if she perceived her embarrassment, 
was in no haste to relieve it. She had 
evidently received some information 
from her son, and had had time to de- 
termine upon her line of behavior. She 
utterly ignored Zee-Wee’s presence, 
walking straight into the tepee with her 
bag, and flinging it with a thump upon 
the ground. Sounds of conversation 
were presently heard within, growing 
more and more animated, until they as- 
sumed the character of angry alterca- 
tion. Wauska was listening sedulously ; 
and now and then a slight intensifica- 
tion of her expression would indicate 
that something had surprised her. 

“What is it, Wauska? What is it?” 
cried Zee-Wee, in vague alarm. 

“ Wehakha no like Zee-Wee,” Wauska 
answered, but beyond that self-evident 
proposition she could not be made to 
commit herself. 


V. 


ZeEE-WEE had been five or six hours 
in her father’s wigwam before food was 
set before her. When, tortured by hun- 
ger, she had asked Wauska about the 
time for dinner, she had learned that 
there was no definite hour for any meal, 
but that people ate when they were 
hungry. It was at six or seven o’clock in 
the evening, when the sun was near set- 
ting, that food was offered her, consist- 
ing of hominy and dried beef. As the 
rank odor inside of the tepee almost 
nauseated her, she begged leave to sit 
on the outer platform, and as her father 
nodded his head in token of assent, she 
made her escape as quickly as possible, 
and with difficulty forced down the un- 
appetizing morsels. It was while she 
was thus occupied that she became 
aware of a broad-shouldered, squat 
young Indian, of a stocky build, who 
was standing before the opening of the 
opposite lodge, regarding her with the 
sort of attention with which a cat 
watches the movements of a bird up in 
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a tree. She felt the intensity of his 
gaze as one feels an invisible spider- 
web in the air, of which it is impossible 
to rid one’s self. She glanced up, be- 
cause she could not help it, and fancied 
that she had never in her life seen a 
more forbidding face. There was some- 
thing hard, wooden, impenetrable in its 
stolid inexpressiveness ; and yet there 
seemed to be lurking in his eyes a feline 
alertness which made her shiver. He 
wore trousers with ornamental fringes, 
and a striped shirt which came down to 
his knees. A young squaw, who looked 
cowed and frightened, came out of the 
wigwam and spoke to him, and Zee-Wee 
seemed to feel that he was inquiring 
about her. She heard repeatedly the 
word, “How! how!” and though she 
could understand nothing, she yet list- 
ened with a nervous tensity, as if her 
own fate in some way were involved in 
that conversation. An insidious chill 
stole over her, and her former visions of 
frenzied dances, accompanied by savage 


yells, tortures, and agonized screams, re- 


turned to her. She felt so small, weak, 
and desperately helpless. What foolish 
courage, what misguided enthusiasm, 
was this, which had induced her to aban- 
don her comfortable place among kind, 
civilized people, and cast her lot with 
her savage kin, who would never know, 
far less appreciate, her sacrifice ! 
Zee-Wee was interrupted in her re- 
flections by Wauska, who came out and 
again seated herself on the ground in 
front of her, with her feet pulled up on 
the right side. The two sisters gazed 
at each other regretfully, each yearning 
to confide in the other. There was ten- 
derness in Zee-Wee’s glance, and in 
Wauska’s a dawning light of admiration 
and half-embarrassed affection. She ex- 
tended her hand repeatedly with the de- 
sire to touch the little gold cross which 
depended from a string of amber beads 
about Zee-Wee’s neck; but each time 
her embarrassment got the better of her 
courage, and she slowly withdrew her 
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hand, with a smile of sheepish depreca- 
tion. 

“ Wauska,” said Zee-Wee, when this 
pantomime had continued for several 
minutes, “who is the man that stands 
before the wigwam opposite ?” 

She made a slight motion with her 
head to indicate the direction. 

“ Crooked Gun,” answered Wauska. 

“Crooked Gun,—is that his name?” 

“Crooked Gun,—that his squaw— 
Small Pigeon,” she added, by way of 
amplification. 

Whether Crooked Gun divined that 
he was the subject of discussion, or he 
had a definite errand, he presently 
crossed the road and paused in front of 
the sisters. He addressed some ques- 
tions in the Indian tongue to Wauska, 
glancing sideways at Zee-Wee, whose 
heart began to beat with so tumultuous 
a throb that she wondered whether he 
could not hear it. Twice she lifted her 
grave eyes to his face with a mute ap- 
peal, but each time she recoiled from 
the sight, and the pitiless immobility of 
his features again chilled her blood with 
fear. It was especially his low, beetling 
brow and his evil, thin-lipped mouth, 
that repelled her; while his narrow, 
gleaming eyes, surlily fixed upon her, 
filled her with a nameless apprehension. 

When Wauska had satisfied his curi- 
osity, Crooked Gun slouched his keavy 
shoulders forward, and turning upon his 
heel, entered the wigwam. Instantly 
the conversation, which had recently 
flagged, revived, and the harsh croak of 
Wehakha’s voice was heard above the 
quiet deliberations of the men. A dull 
flush of excitement glowed upon Waus- 
ka’s dusky cheeks, and her eyes began 
to glitter with an unnatural brightness. 

“What is it, Wauska?” asked Zee- 
Wee anxiously. 

Wauska responded with a lively mimic 
injunction to keep silent. She sat im- 
movable, with her hand to her ear, a 
dilated stare in her fixed, bead-like eyes. 

“©, Wauska, Wauska, what is it ?” 
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cried Zee-Wee, with a thrill of’ panic; 
“ does he want to kill me?” 

“ Crooked Gun—he marry Zee-Wee,” 
Wauska replied in a whispered stac- 


cato. 
“Oh, my God, no, Wauska! it isn’t 


possible! He has a wife already.” 

“Indian have two wife—three wife— 
as much wife he like,’’ Wauska obli- 
gingly explained. 

“But he does n’t know me, Wauska. 
He has never seen me until today. You 
are mistaken, surely. It is you he wants 
to marry.” 

Wauska was too much absorbed in 
listening, to pay any heed to these ex- 
clamations; and it was not until her 
sister had repeated them in a voice of 
tremulous entreaty, that she observed 
placidly, “Crooked Gun no marry Wa- 
uska.” 

Zee-Wee sat long,—stunned, bewil- 
dered. She felt wounded in her pride, 
revolted in her sense of propriety, out- 
raged in her womanhood. Should she 
permit herself to be disposed of like a 
chattel to the first savage who made a 
bid for her? She writhed with an an- 
guish of humiliation at the thought of 
all the sentiment she had wasted upon 
this father who was now bartering her 
away for a horse, or a rifle, or half a 
dozen of blankets. She could hear within 
the bargaining of the two men, and the 
occasional fleering squawk of Wehakha, 
who was either objecting to the price 
or urging its acceptance. 

There are no wounds more stinging 
than those of vanity. Zee-Wee’s self- 
esteem shrank wofully during that tor- 
turing half hour. She felt in one mo- 
ment paltry, cowed, and insignificant ; 
but in the next, wrath came to her res- 
cue, and her courage rebounded. She 
would fight to the last ditch. She would 
never, never, never submit. 


VI. 


CrRooKED Gun looked, if possible, 


even more forbidding to Zee- Wee when, 
at the end of a long discussion, he left 
the wigwam. He paused again in front 
of the two girls, and scrutinized Zee- 
Wee’s face and form with a sort of com- 
mercial interest, as if he were apprais- 
ing their value. 

“« Zee-Wee no speak Indian,” he said 
in a tone of neutral comment. 

Zee-Wee palpablystarted at the sound 
of his voice; but her tongue seemed 
thick and unwieldy,—she could not ar- 
ticulate a syliable. Wauska, pretending 
to believe that the remark had been ad- 
dressed to her, made a voluminous re- 
ply in the Indian tongue. 

“ Zee-Wee learn to speak Indian,” the 
young brave continued, with stern in- 
sistence. Her failure to answer evident- 
ly displeased him. 

There flared up an uncertain light in 
Zee-Wee’s eyes, —half fear and half 
bravado,—and she mastered herself suf- 
ficiently to say, ‘“‘ No, I do not intend to 
learn Indian speech. I shall return to 
the white people who have been kind to 
me. I have lived too long among them 
ever to be happy among my own people.” 

Crooked Gun seemed to be pondering 
this declaration with obvious dissatis- 
faction; but evidently thinking that 
Zee-Wee was not the proper person to 
discuss it with, he only said, “ How,” 
and returned to his own wigwam. 

The sun had long since set, and it was 
time for retiring. Zee-Wee would have 
made her bed on the outer platform, if 
it had not been for the swarms of in- 
sects that filled the air, and made even 
breathing a laborious exercise. She 
therefore took courage and entered the 
wigwam ; but the stifling odor, which 
no one but herself appeared to perceive, 
again drove her out. 

“Father,” she said, addressing the 
chief, who was about to roll himself up 
in his blanket, “will you not permit me 
to clean up here‘a little? I could not 
sleep in this air.” 

Don’t Know How’s countenance dark- 
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ened ; the large vein upon his forehead 
swelled, and there was an ugly gleam in 
his eye, as he answered: “Me move 
tepee, no. Tepee move three weeks.” 

Zee-Wee did not exactly comprehend, 
but she was too afraid to question fur- 
ther. Fully five minutes elapsed before 
it dawned upon her that her father’s 
idea of cleaning was to move the wig- 
wam to another place. 

She did not dare repeat her sugges- 
tion. The two youths, Rotten Tooth 
and his brother, were lying sound asleep 
on the ground, wrapped in their blan- 
kets, and Wehakha, with her lean, vul- 
ture-face, and skin like brown parch- 
ment, was sitting near the door, grind- 
ing corn between two stones. She ap- 
peared not to see Zee-Wee, but with a 
sedulous show of unconcern prosecuted 
her task, bending low over the mill, and 
giving little grunts of angry self-com- 
muning. But Zee-Wee fancied that 


there passed over her features, when 
she thought herself unobserved, a look of 


crafty watchfulness and malicious satis- 
faction. She began to suspect that We- 
hakha was at the bottom of the plot to 
marry her to Crooked Gun. 

The minutes dragged themselves 
slowly along, until the old woman ceased 
from her labor, and lay down in the cor- 
ner next to her lord. Wauska, who had 
been sitting motionless, regarding her 
sister with the demure attention of a 
vigilant mouse, now got up and pointed 
to aclotted and filthy buffalo hide which 
she had spread out upon the ground. 
There were no pillows, no sheets ; and 
the odor that rose from the hide was 
sickening. Zee-Wee, whose refined hab- 
its had become a second nature, shrank 
from contact with it with an instinctive 
aversion. To lie down upon it seemed to 
her a very degradation. All the poetry 
that had invested the free life of prai- 
rie and forest was transformed into the 
harshest prose. A sense of misery, of 
utter desolation, stole over her. She 
felt alone, helpless, forsaken. An intol- 
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erable heart-ache kept burrowing in her 
breast. Not a soul in whom she could 
confide; not a soul that could under- 
stand her or sympathize with her dis- 
tress. She raised her eyes to the face of 
Wauska, and detected in it a dim yearn- 
ing—a mute, regretful intelligence. She 
had done Wauska injustice. There was 
a dawning compassion in her glance, and 
and sorrow at her powerlessness to ex- 
press it. It was as if a light were strug- 
gling to penetrate an opaque window. 
And Zee-Wee’s heart, overflowing with 
tenderness, went out to her savage sis- 
ter. There they stood, face to face, 
bound together by the strongest ties of 
blood ; but, alas, there was a yawning 
gulf between them ! 

Bursting into sobs, they rushed into 
each other’s arms, and wept as if their 
hearts would break. They had yet one 
language in common —the language of 
tears. And thus they sobbed them- 
selvesto sleep, the civilized sister pillow- 
ing her head upon her savage sister’s 
bosom. 


VII. 


ZeE-WEE was curtly informed by her 
father that she was to marry Crooked 
Gun that very day ; and she learned in- 
cidentally from Wauska that the price 
her suitor was to pay for her was a Win- 
chester rifle, a powder-horn, and five 
blankets. He had ridden to the agency 
early in the morning, for the purpose of 
procuring the rifle by theft or by barter, 
and he was expected back at noon. Zee- 
Wee walked about, dumbly wringing 
her hands in tearless torture and shiv- 
ering apprehension. She was well aware 
that she was watched, and that an at- 
tempt at escape would be futile. She 
implored and entreated her father to be 
permittted to return to the government 
post, and pledged herself to send him 
handsome presents from the Institute, 
where she would be able to earn money ; 
but he evidently distrusted promises ex- 
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torted by fear, preferring one modest 
bird in the hand to ten gorgeous ones in 
a very remote bush. 

It was two hours past noon when 
Zee-Wee’s suitor presented himself in 
front of the wigwam, followed by his 
squaw, Small Pigeon, who was carrying 
the purchase price of her future rival. 
The rifle was duly delivered, and was 
found to be in good order ; likewise the 
five blankets; but the powder-horn was 
missing. Crooked Gun offered some ex- 
cuse, asserting that it was an oversight, 
and promised that, if the bride was sent 
to his wigwam, he would make good the 
deficiency on the morrow. But Don’t 
Know How was not to be fooled by such 
subterfuges. He insisted upon the lit- 
eral fulfillment of the contract; and 
when the brave began to bargain afresh, 
declaring that he had but one powder- 
horn, which he could not spare, the chief 
returned the accepted goods, and gave 
him twenty-four hours in which to meet 
his obligations, or to take the conse- 
quences. 

It was in no amiable humor that 
Crooked .Gun turned his back upon 
Don’t Know How’s wigwam, and beck- 
oning to Small Pigeon wended his way 
back to his own domicile. He cast a 
glance of suppressed cupidity at Zee- 
Wee, who was sitting at Wauska’s side, 
embroidering a pair of moccasins in col- 
ored beads. She looked trim, fine, dain- 
ty, and even to his crude sense, won- 
derfully attractive. He did not perceive 
the wild light in her eyes, the defiant 
set of her mouth, or the trembling of her 
hands as she wielded the needle. Far 
less did he dream that she was at that 
moment nursing a desperate resolution 
to end her life rather than submit to 
the degradation of a bigamous marriage. 

The heat had grown sultrier and nore 
oppressive during the afternoon, and a 
fantastic play of heat-lightning was fit- 
fully illuminating the western horizon. 
The sun had set in a sanguinary blaze 
of colors ; the clouds sent long phantas- 
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mal arms toward the zenith, and the 
first premonitory mutterings of thunder 
were heard on the outskirts of the wide 
plain. A great hawk, sweeping majes- 
tically along, struck a sudden squall, and 
rode upon it up into the vast blackness, 
where he vanished. Gradually, as the 
dark curtain spread northward, south- 
ward, westward, a desolating wind be- 
gan to wander over the prairie, making 
all sorts of aimless excursions, marked 
by the bending of the sage-brush and 
the faint whistling of the arid stalks. A 
few hesitating drops of rain fell, big and 
heavy ; and in a trice the heavens were 
blotted out in a mighty downpour, 
which swept with a splendid impetuos- 
ity across the sun-parched plain. 
Zee-Wee was’ sitting, with her ear 
pressed against the wall of the wigwam, 
listening to the rhythmic roar of the 
storm and the wild rhetoric of the thun- 
der. With one eye she was also observ- 


ing Wehakha, who was squatting before 
the fire, shelling corn, while with the 
other she was keeping watch of the 


door, through the crack of which the 
rain was beating in, forming a large, 
slowly widening puddle. Though this 
puddle seemed for the moment a mat- 
ter of much interest to Zee-Wee, it was 
merely her external sense which was 
occupied in its contemplation. Out of 
her soul there arose an anxious query, 
which was repeated and repeated witha 
quivering intensity, until it became half 
mechanical, and she had to rouse her- 
self again, in order to realize that hap- 
piness or misery—life and death—de- 
pended upon it. She had spent the 
whole afternoon in tremulous excite- 
ment, asking herself with a wearisome 
reiteration, “ Will he come back? Will 
he give up the powder-horn ?” 

It was too ludicrously absurd, and yet 
tragically humiliating, that her fate, in 
this moment, depended upon a powder- 
horn. 

It was three hours after sunset. The 
chief and his sons were snoring peace- 
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fully in their corners ; and beside Zee- 
Wee, only Wehakha and Wauska were 
awake. The fire in the middle of the 
wigwam was flaring up fitfully, only to 
lapse again into a slumberous flapping 
about the glowing coals. The raindrops 
which fell through the open smoke-hole 
sizzled in the smoldering embers, and 
the smoke writhed tortuously along the 
floor. Then all of a sudden, there was 
a shriek,—a loud, wild, frenzied shriek ! 
Something dashed down the smoke- 
hole,—a fierce, phantasmal something, 
—whirling live coals and cinders in a 
maddening dance through the air ; then 
all was still. The fire was out. Dark- 
ness and confusion filled the wigwam. 
It took a long while before alight could 
be struck, and when the fire once more 
blazed up, the chief discovered that Zee- 
Wee was gone. Wrapping a blanket 
about him, he was about to plunge out 
into the night, but bumped in the door- 
way against Crooked Gun, who stood, 
dripping wet from top to toe, triumph- 


antly lifting above his head a powder- 


horn. Without a word, Don’t Know 
How pushed past him and ran toward 
the end of the village, where the horses 
were grazing. Wehakha roused her sons 
and bade them join in the search; and 
Wauska, smothering a shout of joy, 
slipped out of the door and was swal- 
lowed up in the abysmal gloom. In an 
instant she was drenched from head to 
foot ; her hair became a wet mat, which 
sent shivering rivulets down her back ; 
and her single skirt clung about her 
limbs, impeding her motion. She stood 
for a moment, with her hand to her ear, 
listening ; but a blinding flash of light- 
ning, followed by a crash of thunder, 
jumbled earth and sky into one uproar- 
ious chaos, and sight and hearing for- 
sook her. Wauska ran a few steps, and 
then flung herself flat upon the ground. 
She could hear the frightened tramp- 
ling of the horses, and concluded that 
her father and Crooked Gun were hav- 
ing trouble in capturing their ponies; 
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for it was not the rythmic gallop of one 
or two animals, but the continuous 
trooping hither and thither of a panic- 
stricken herd. 

Cautiously she raised her head again 
and called “ Zee-Wee!” She knew her 
sister could not be far away; and she 
knew, too, that unless she could find 
her and show her the way to the gov- 
ernment post she would surely be cap- 
tured. Wauska crawled along for some 
minutes on hand and feet, feeling the 
soil with her fingers, and finally found 
the path. Shedid not mind the rain, 
and the lightning was welcome, as it 
might help her to find Zee-Wee. Five 
minutes elapsed, during which the 
storm swept over her with its grand 
commotion, and the rain lashed her face, 
until it felt sore and bruised. Ten min- 
utes elapsed, and Wauska stood swaying 
in the clutch of the blast, and calling 
out with all the force of her lungs, 
“ Zee-Wee!” 

She listened with quivering intent- 
ness. A strange, faint wail was borne 
toward her. It seemed as if nature in 
its mighty uproar dwarfed every other 
sound ; and even the lonely bark of the 
coyote had an unearthly, ethereal qual- 
ity, as if it were floating about in mid 
air. Wauska plunged with heedless 
speed into the dark, in the direction 
from which she fancied that the voice 
came. A momentary flash on the hori- 
zon revealed to her, under a clump of 
sage-brush, a crouching form, which 
moved and half rose up, only to cower 
again in helpless terror. 

“ Zee. Wee,” she cried, flinging herself 
down upon the prostrate form, “ Zee- 
Wee!” 

“Wauska,” screamed Zee-Wee, clutch- 
ing her in a smothering embrace, “ You 
will not betray me?” 

“No. Wauska help Zee-Wee.” 

And lifting her up by main force, she 
started forward again, trusting to an in- 
stinct in her feet, rather than to intelli- 
gence. ‘“Zee-Wee, hurry,” she whis- 
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pered breathlessly, “ Don’t Know How 
hunt Zee-Wee.” 

She paused to listen for the sound of 
hoof-beats ; but hearing none, she broke 
again into a swift, impetuous flight, 
which took small note of obstacles. The 
arm which was wound about Zee-Wee’s 
waist was scratched and bleeding ; and 
often her bare feet slid over toads and 
vermin which the rain had lured out from 
their holes. There was something in 
this rapid, sure, silent run which, instead 
of exhausting Zee-Wee, by reviving her 
courage restored her vigor. She was 
about to open her mouth to speak, when 
suddenly she heard voices behind her, 
and the hoof-beats of horses. But be- 
fore a sound escaped her lips the heav- 
ens were rent from zenith to horizon by 
one fierce, straight, terrifying blast of 
flame, followed in the same instant by 
an ear-splitting crash,—dead, flat, unres- 
onant, stupefying. Wauska had dropped 
to the ground like a stone, pulling her 
sister with her. For two or three min- 
utes she lay tremulously still, while the 
aerial artillery overhead discharged a 
series of deafening salvos. There wasa 
sulphurous smell in the air, and little 
tongues of sulphurous fire seemed to 
tip the topmost branch of the sage-brush 
where they were lying. Suddenly Waus- 
ka, who had been cautiously groping with 
her fingers, exclaimed, “ Me help Zee- 
Wee. Wauska hide Zee-Wee quick.” 

And giving her an admonitory nudge, 
she crawled eagerly forward in the dark 
intervals between the flashes of light- 
ning, dropping quickly upon the ground 
at the first hint of an illumination. It 
was a hazardous experiment, and not 
always successful; but she had reason 
to hope that they were yet undetected, 
when at the end of five minutes’ labori- 
ous progress they tumbled into a deep 
hollow. It was an excavation recently 
made by a party of emigrants that had 
crossed the plains, when a season of bad 
weather had prevented their traveling. 
It was more than half full of water ; but 
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up under the edge of the projecting turf 
there was a dry and comparatively shel- 
tered nook, into which the two girls shiv- 
eringly wedged themselves. Through 
the perpetual rumble of the thunder 
they could distinctly hear the shouts of 
men and the galloping hither and thith- 
er of horses. They recognized plainly 
their father’s voice, and that of Crook- 
ed Gun calling to him from the distance. 
They seemed ail to have taken different 
directions, beating systematically over 
the prairie, so that no inch of ground 
should escape them. Zee-Wee held her 
breath ; she heard her heart hammering 
in her throat. She was by turns burn- 
ing hot and shivering. Nearer and near- 
er came the hoof-beats; a horse whin- 
nied frantically ; another answered far 
away in the gloom. The thunder rolled 
with remoter reverberations ; but the per- 
petual shimmer of the lightning spread 
an unsteady illumination over the plain, 
tracing the myriad slanting lines of the 
rain with startling distinctness against 
the black background. Wauska, whose 
eyes were peeping out from under the 
roof of sod, stared for a while with anx- 
ious watchfulness into the storm. Sud- 
denly she became aware of two figures 
on horse-back at the edge of the pool ; it 
was her father and Zee-Wee’s discarded 
wooer. Swiftly she withdrew her head, 
and clutching Zee-Wee in her arms, 
shut her eyes tightly. She could hear 
the turbulent heart beat within the 
breast that was pressed against her own, 
and almost the surging of the hot blood, 
as it sped through the veins with the 
impetus of fright. Zee-Wee knew by 
Wauska’s abrupt movement and by the 
tightening of her clutch that they were 
on the verge of being discovered. She 
heard the sound of voices; but could 
comprehend nothing. An icy thrill of 
terror rippled down her spine ; a sound 
of rushing water filled her ears. She 
expected every moment to feel a rude 
grip on her arm; nay, she felt it again 
and again ; and shuddered. 
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It seemed an infinitely long time she 
lay thus. The sound of hoof-beats which 
dimly penetrated her sense receded far- 
ther and farther. Then she felt a chill 
stream of water steal down her back; 
and she had a sensation that her hair 
was full of earth, which the rain trick- 
ling through the turf was changing into 
mud. 

“ Arethey gone, Wauska?”’ she whis- 
pered. 

“ Zee-Wee wait!” 

It must have been fully half an hour 
before she dared repeat herquery. Then 
Wauska cautiously descended into the 
pool, the water of which reached to her 
hips, and creeping up to the edge, en- 
deavored to take a survey of the prairie. 
But it was now pitch dark, except for 
an occasional faint flash of lightning on 
the western sky-line. 

“Zee-Wee come,” she said, and grasp- 
ing her sister’s hand she pulled her up 
the steep bank of the excavation. 

“Why did they go away ?” asked Zee- 
Wee, when the fresh air restored her 


respiration ; “how was it that they failed. 


to find us?” 

“Crooked Gun, he say ‘Water.’”’ 

“ They did n’t think we could be there, 
because the excavation was full of wa- 
ter.” 

As Wauska made no objection to this 
theory, Zee-Wee concluded that it must 
be correct. 

They had walked perhaps two hours, 
groping their way over the trail; drop- 
ping flat upon the ground whenever their 
agitated vision conjured a horseman out 
of the gloom ; hearing the dismal howls 
of the coyote, singly and in chorus; 
struggling with the pestiferous sage- 
brush which threatened to put out their 
eyes whenever they strayed from the 
path. But it was yet long till dawn ; and 
Wauska, who had often heard of Indians 
being shot by sentries, did not dare ap- 
proach the agency until morning. Be- 
ing weary unto death, they lay down at 
the roadside, watching the eastern hor- 
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izon for the first flicker of the light. 
The rain had now ceased, and a chill 
night wind was careering over the prai- 
rie. In their wet clothes they shivered 
until their teeth shattered. Zee-Wee 
was numb all over, and the black insects 
that swarmed in the grass filled her with 
disgust. Another hour and another they 
waited. Then the east brightened into 
a translucent gray, which became faint- 
ly flushed with pink and green and saf- 
fron. The government post (which was 
a dismantled fort) lay before them, with 
its large barn-like barracks enclosed 
within a tall, adobe wall. Wauska wa- 
rily scanned the plain, before she rose 
from her recumbent position. The 
chances were ten to one that their fa- 
ther, anticipating their intention, would 
attempt to intercept them before reach- 
ing the agency. While she was cau- 
tiously lifting her head, her large deer- 
like eyes suddenly dilated. She saw in 
the gray twilight two horses grazing 
scarcely a mile away. It was better to 


trust to the mercy of the sentries than 


to that of the Indians. Beckoning to 
Zee-Wee to follow her, she began to 
creep on hands and feet toward the gate. 
But scarcely fifty rods had they ad- 
vanced, when a wild yell rent the air, 
and the dusk seemed to throb with a 
vague, rhythmical thud. 

“ Run, Zee-Wee, run!” cried Wauska, 
grabbing her sister’s arm as she rose, 
and dashing forward in the direction of 
the gate. The ground billowed under 
Zee-Wee’s feet, and the prairie seemed 
suddenly alive, flying past her with a 
fierce, dizzying haste. Faster they ran, 
and faster, the stronger sister’s right 
arm wound about the weaker one’s waist 
and her left hand clutching the other’s 
right ; but with threatening crescendo 
the hoof-beats sounded. Nearer they 
came and nearer. Zee-Wee felt her 
knees tottering, and strange noises rang 
in her ears. But yet her feet moved 
with a wild, nightmarish speed; and it 
seemed as if, in spite of weakness and 
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fright, they must keep on thus,—run- 
ning, running,— faster and faster, — for- 
ever. Now she swayed, and was on the 
point of falling; but something upheld 
her ; her breath stuck in her throat ; and 
all things seemed blurred to her sight. 
Wauska screamed aloud, screamed mad- 
ly, frantically, to some one who appeared 
to be moving on the top of the wall; 
but behind her came a wilder scream, 
a terrible, blood curdling yell, which 
made her heart stand still. The hoof. 
beats were now close behind her, or in 
front of her,—all around her. But just 
as they seemed about to trample her 
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down a great black something swung 
open, and she fell in a heap, with Waus- 
ka on the top of her, within the gate of 
the United States agency. 

There was a great commotion about 
her; strange and familiar voices com- 
mingled, now very near, now far away. 
She was carried by strong men, and 
when she opened her eyes, she lay upon 
a beautiful white bed. Some one was 
sitting at her side, gazing at her with 
affectionate solicitude. Her heart gave 
a bound of joy as she recognized Marion 
Gallaudet, and she flung herself weep- 
ing into her arms. 

Hjalmar Hyorth Boyesen. 





SUMMER-NOON IN THE SISKIYOUS. 


HERE in this high-swung cradle of the hills 
The languorous breezes all are lulled to sleep ; 


And the great trees 


a whispering vigil keep, 


While Mother Earth some insect ditty trills. 
Now falls a veil of haze, and lightly fills, 

With its voluptuous folds, from steep to steep ; 
Save where some sunbeam lifts an edge to peep, 
Or tears the tender fabric as he wills. — 

Dost hear the baby-breathings of the breeze? 
And see! how lifts the silken sheen awhile 
Where yonder one hath waked, and turned him o’er: 
Even the whispers cease among the trees, 

And the sly sunbeams, with approving smile, 
Let all the lifted edges fall once more. 


Robert Whitaker. 
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TSZ’ FA, OR “WORD BLOSSOMING.” 


A LOTTERY AMONG THE CHINESE IN 


T was my impression that I 
had quite exhausted the subject 
of the gambling customs of the 
Chinese in the United States, 
when my attention was attract- 
ed by certain curiously im- 
printed sheets of orange-col- 

_ ored paper, posted on the 

mi walls of Chinese shops in 

® Philadelphia, which I was 

told were connected witha 

lottery that was then carried on in that 
city. These paper tabiets, Fig. 1, bear 


AMERICA, 


a rude wood-cut about eight by nine 
inches, comprising the figure of a man, 
inscribed at all points with Chinese 
characters, and surrounded with care- 
fully ruled divisions, within which are 
the names of men and animals. 

Over the man’s head is the legend 
Shang ts’oi, “ producing wealth,” but 
neither this nor the popular name of the 
personage, 7’uug Yan,—meaning “ com- 
posite man,” or composed of many men, 
— threw any light upon the purpose or 
significance of the sheets. No informa- 
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tion could be obtained about them other 
than that they were used in a lottery 
called the 7sz’ Fé, concerning which 
those interested appeared to be more 
than ordinarily secretive. These tablets 
were only displayed for a short time, 
and I have not seen them since in Phil- 
adelphia. 

I had almost given up the hope of 
learning anything more about them, 
when, one day, happening to be in the 
Chinese quarter of New York City, I 
encountered an old acquaintance, a Chi- 
nese man of superior intellect and ac- 
complishments, of whom I inquired 
about the 7sz’ Fd. He in turn wanted 
to know how to make green ink, which 
he had been unable to purchase, for the 
duplicating instrument called the hek- 
tograph. Upon my telling him, for I 


happened to think that a solution of 
green aniline might serve his purpose, 
he not only answered my questions, but 
at last reluctantly informed me that he 
himself was the manager of such a lot- 
tery in New York City, and it was for 


use in this very enterprise he wanted 
the green ink. 

The pressure of circumstances had 
been too much for him, although his 
early training so constantly reasserted 
itself that his life was a constant strug- 
gle between his ideas of propriety and 
his necessities. In addition to his literary 
education, meager enough from a Chi- 
nese point of view, although in advance 
of any of his countrymen with whom I 
am acquainted, and ample and amazing 
to the Western scholar, he possessed a 
vivid imagination and a refined and cul- 
tivated mind. These qualities, however, 
especially fitted him for his position, 
as it will be seen that the manager of 
the 7ss’ Fé must be aman of superior 
intelligence and ability. 

The ruled divisions of the sheet are 
classified under nine categories : 

1. The four Chong iin 


1The name given to those who take the highest de- 
gree at the examination for the Hanlim. 
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The seven successful merchants. 
The four Buddhist priests. 

The five beggars. 

The five generals 

The four ladies. 

The four destined to good for- 


cr 
co 
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The Nun. 

9. Thetwo Taoist priests. 

Each of these divisions, of which 
there are just thirty-six, is subdivided 
by horizontal lines into three parts, of 
which the upper contains a name and 
surname composed of three characters ; 
the center part two names,—one in most 
cases that of an animal; and the other, 
of some historical personage,—while the 
third part contains the last two charac- 
ters of one of. the names in the upper 
part of one of the other divisions. 

The figure of the man is entirely cov- 
ered with the thirty-six pairs of charac- 
ters, which are identical with the pairs 
of characters last referred to, and serve 
to indicate the relations that are as- 
sumed to exist between them and the 
various parts of the body. 

The thirty-six proper names form the 
lots upon which the bets are made. 
One of them is selected by the manager 
of the lottery for each drawing, and the 
players who bet upon this number re- 
ceive thirty times the amount of their 
stakes. The drawings are held twice 
daily, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and at ten in the evening, in a room 
used especially for the purpose. Here 
the players assemble somewhat before 
the appointed hour, and make their 
bets upon the thirty-six numbers. 

The last two characters of the win- 
ning name for the drawing have been 
written upon a piece of white paper, 
which, securely rolled within a piece of 
black cloth, hangs upon the wall. When 
all is ready, the manager slowly unrolls 
the cloth and reveals the winning name. 
This probably explains the peculiar 
name, 7sz’ Fa, or “Word Blooming,” 
which is given to the game. 
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So far, the utility of the pictured 
sheet has not been apparent. Upon 
examination, it appears that the names 
contained in the middle space of each 
of the thirty-six divisions are those of 
birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles; of 
common occupations, as tailor and go- 
between ; of noted characters in the 
popular romances and histories, and of 
miscellaneous objects, such as “jade,” 
a “corpse,” and the “ Tutelary Spirit.” 
This heterogeneous collection, which 
somewhat resembles the lists of objects 
in the dream-books sold in our shops 
for the use of “policy” players, is em- 
ployed by some of the gamblers fora 
similar purpose. The picture of the 
man forms part of the scheme, so that 
if a person dreams of the right hand or 
the left hand, the stomach, or any part 
of the body, he plays the name which 
stands written upon that particular or- 
gan in the diagram. 

It is my opinion that the pictured 
sheet was originally designed for the 
purpose above described. However that 
may be,among the Chinese in America 
such employment is usually secondary 
to one in which superstition has no 
part,—to one in which the literary tal- 
ent and ingenuity of the writer of the 
lottery are matched, at what appear to 
be heavy odds, against the quick wits 
of numerous players. The writer of the 
lottery must compose an original ode 
for each day’s drawings, which must 
contain, either directly or by implica- 
tion, some demonstrable reference to 
one or more of the objects mentioned 
by name in the middle space of the di- 
vision in which is found the proper 
name he has selected for the drawing, 
or some reference to the part of the 
body upon which the name appears. 
The lottery’s chances are increased 
through the writer’s being permitted to 
select as the winning name either the 
name in the upper space, or its alternate 
in the lowest space of each of the thir- 
ty-six divisions. The manager of the 
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lottery hands each player a copy of the 
ode referring to the next day’s drawings 
at the conclusion of each day’s busi- 
ness. 

The odes that I have seen consisted 
of two measured couplets, each com- 
posed of lines of three and five charac- 
ters, printed in blue or green ink upon 
a small strip of white paper. The first 


couplet on the right of the slip must 
contain a reference to the afternoon 
drawing, and the other to the one that 
takes place in the evening. The fol- 
lowing (Fig. 2) is a specimen : — 


KP RH 


Kwok yau to, 
Man man chim ti lo. 
Kun iin yung, 
Pak sing ch’eung wo fung. 
** The country has the (right) way. 
All the people with rain and dew are moist- 
ened.” 
‘* The officers all forbear. 
The people spread abroad with favorable winds.” 


It is the practice of the writer of the 
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receiving an advance of the 
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sum he must ultimately con- 
tribute. The names of the 
members are written on slips 
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of paper, one being drawn each 
month The 7sz’ Fé may be 
regarded as simulating such an 





organization, composed of thir- 
ty-six persons, whose names 
and titles are given. 





J.D. Vaughn has given in his 
“ Manners and Customs of the 
Chinese of the Straits Settle- 
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ments,” published in Singa- 
pore in 1879, the following ac- 
count of a Chinese lottery 
similar to the 7sz’ Fd, in the 
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Straits Settlements: “The 
game of ‘Wah Way,’ a lottery, 
is indulged in by all classes in 








FIG, 3. 


lottery to mislead the players as far as 
possible by means of his verses, but he 
must always be able to give a satisfac- 


tory explanation of their connection 
with the name which he displays. The 
diagrams I have described are sold in 
the Chinese shops in New York City, 
and are to be found in possession of 


those who patronize the game. The 
writer of the lottery frequently has 
another and much Jarger printed sheet, 
which contains all that appears upon the 
small one, with the addition of other 
names in the middle spaces of the thir- 
ty-six divisions, to which he may refer 
in his poetical compositions. 

An explanation of the origin of the 
Tsz’ Fé \ottery,and incidentally of other 
lotteries, is suggested to me in the Chi- 
nese money-lending clubs. I am in- 
formed that in Korea there are no lot- 
teries, the nearest thing to them being 
found in the &yez, or associations for 
lending money. One hundred or one 
thousand persons will join, and each 
contribute so much per month. The 
sum thus contributed will be drawn by 
lot every month, the fortunate member 


Singapore to a fearful extent. 

Thirty-six different animals 
may be staked on: Cock, Cat, Civet or 
Musk Cat,‘Tortoise, Snake, Pelican, Boa 
Constrictor, Pig, Duck, Frog, Elephant, 
Bee, Pigeon, Swallow, Butterfly, Fish, 
Deer, Goat, Lobster, Crab, Tiger, Drag- 
on, Buffalo, Turtle, Rat, Lion, Dog, 
Leopard, Sea Dog, Goose, Peacock, 
Land Shell, Wild Duck, Horse, Monkey, 
and Sea Serpent.” 

The prize is thirty times the amount 
of the stake. The Wah Way is sup- 
posed to be drawn at Johore, fourteen 
miles from Singapore, just across the 
old Straits of Malacca, where the prin- 
cipal office is, having branch offices in 
all parts of the town, where the player 
pays his stake in with a piece of paper 
containing the name of the animal or 
other thing he stakes on, and the amount 
of the stake he ventures on each. About 
three o’clock in the afternoon, whatever 
is the winning object out of the thirty- 
six is announced in the town, and then 
the lucky ones who have staked on it 
are punctually paid at the branch offices. 

The owners of the lottery, having so 
many chances in their favor, must make 
a great deal of money each day. Women 
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are the principal supporters of this 
game, and it is said many ruin them- 
selves and their husbands by staking all 
the money they can get hold of at these 
Wah Way offices. In the collection 
of the Sultan of Johore, at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, there was an outfit for 
this lottery, which was catalogued under 
the name of “‘ Wah Wai” (Chinese /@ uz, 
literally, “Flower Association”’). It con- 
sisted of a board about three feet square, 
painted white, upon which were written 
the characters drawn in the lottery, Fig. 
3. These consist of thirty-six pairs of 
characters having felicitous meanings, 
as Tai p’ing, “Great peace”; 7sing wan, 
“ Azure clouds”; Sdém wat, “Three Cas- 
sia trees,” etc. 

They bear no relation to each other, 
and appear to have been selected from 
among many similar phrases. 

The players are said to be influenced 
by dreams in playing, choosing a lot 
which they fancy to have been suggest- 
ed to them by their dreams. A box 
painted red, containing thirty-six tablets 
of wood painted white, each inscribed 
with one of the characters to be drawn, 
a small box with a sliding lid, similar to 
the preceding, in which one of the blocks 
may be concealed, and a bag, pepundt, 
completes the paraphernalia. The meth- 
od of conducting the lottery is evident. 
The players bet on the characters which 
are exposed on the large board, the win- 
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ning number being concealed, with the 
aid of the bag, in the small box. 

Another similar lottery in the same 
collection was called the game of Chap 
jtki. Two boards, one of which is rep- 
resented in Fig. 4, were shown, upon 
which were written the words used as 
lots. They are: 

tséung kit 
SZ ma ma 53’ 
tséung piu pau  séung 

It will be seen they are the names of 
certain pieces of the Chinese game of 
chess. The boards were accompanied 
by a box of blocks written with one of 
the characters of the chess pieces, there 
being two blocks of each of the men 
that were inscribed on the _ boards. 
There was also a small box in which one 
of the blocks might be concealed. The 
game is practically one of guessing 
which man has been withdrawn and 
hidden from a box of chessmen. A 
number of packs of Chinese chess cards 
(Fig. 5) were included, which I under- 
stand are used by players in making 
their bets. 

The Siamese lottery, according to Dr. 
Bastian, is derived from the Chinese, 
and the implements for a Siamese lot- 
tery game, exhibited by the government 
of Siam in my collection of games at 
the Columbian Exposition, consisted of 
thirty-six wooden tablets, painted black 
and inscribed in gilt with as many let 
ters of the Siamese alphabet. The win- 
ner receives thirty for one. The blocks 
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appear to be used in the same manner 
as the blocks from Johore, and the name 
of the game, “ Huay,” goes to confirm 
its Chinese origin. 

Dr. Gustav Schlegel, in his suggestive 
and valuable paper on “Chinese Cus- 
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toms and Games in Europe,” enumerates 
numerous games for which we are in- 
debted to the Chinese, and from the 
many resemblances of the Chinese lot- 
tery to that of Europe it would appear 
that it too may be added to the list. 
Stewart Culin. 
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BY THE PACIFIC. 


From this quaint cabin window I can see 
The strange, vague line of ghostly driftwood, though 
No ray of silver moon or soft star-glow 
Steals through the summer night’s solemnity. 
Pale forms drive landward and wild figures flee 
Like spectres up the shore; I hear the slow, 
Firm tread of marching billows, which I know 
Will walk beside the years that are to be. 
Sweet, gentle Sleep is banished from mine eyes, 
I lie and think of wrecks until the sobs 
And groans of drowning sailors lost at sea 
Come mingled with the gray gull’s haunting cries, 
And those tumultuous, incessant throbs — 
The heavy heart-beats of Eternity! 


Herbert Bashford. 
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PULQUE, 


THE NATIONAL DRINK OF MEXICO. 


HE inhabitants of 
almost every coun- 
try in the world, 
while not disdain- 
ing entirely the tip- 
ples of the denizens 
of other lands, have 
some intoxicant pe- 
culiarly their own. 
The Chinaman has 
his arrack, the Rus- 

sian his vodki, the German his lager 
beer, the Britisher his ale and stout, the 
Frenchman his absinthe, and the Irish- 
man his whisky redolent of peat smoke. 
To the native of Old Mexico, God—or 
the devil—has vouchsafed pulque, a very 
curious and interesting beverage, the 
origin and invention of which are lost 
in the mists of antiquity. It is so an- 
cient that even the meaning of its name 
is unknown, and around its early man- 
ufacture a mass of fable is woven. 

In the annals of the Toltecs, who oc- 
cupied Mexico before the Aztecs came 
in, the tale of the first introduction of 
pulque runs as follows: Papantzin, a 
Toltec noble, having extracted the juice 
of the maguey, and having by trial 
found that the drinking of it was not 
followed by sudden death, but by a cer- 
tain exhilaration, sent some of it asa 
present to his king. The messenger 
employed was Papantzin’s beautiful 
daughter, Xochitl. The natural and ob- 
vious results followed. The king fell in 
love both with the liquor and the maid- 
en, and the offspring of Xochitl and the 
monarch succeeded to the Toltecthrone. 
But liquor and love proved the ruin of 
the Toltecs, as of so many other good 
men before and since, and led eventually 
to their destruction by the Aztecs. The 
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taste for pulque, however, has never 
died out, but has rather grown stronger 
with each succeeding generation. 

The plant from which pulque is pre- 
pared is the Agave Americana, the mag- 
uey, or century plant. Though it also 
grows in the United States, it is native 
to Mexico, and its real home is on the 
highlands of that country, at an eleva- 
tion of from seven thousand to eight 
thousand feet abovethe sea. If you go 
over the old “ Mexican Railway,” the 
pioneer road of the republic, from the 
City of Mexico to the port of Vera 
Cruz, you pass over these highlands, 
and through almost limitless areas cov- 
ered with the maguey. Though the 
origin already ascribed to pulque is 
merely legendary, it is at least certain 
that the Spanish conquistadores, when 
they landed in Mexico under the leader- 
ship of Cortez in 1519, found the natives 
cultivating the maguey for the sake of 
the liquor extracted from it. There 
are said to be more than thirty varieties 
of the maguey in Mexico, and from most 
of them pulque and other beverages 
may be made. About two thirds of the 
number yield agua mel or honey-water, 
and from about one fifth of the varieties 
of the plant the best liquor —called 
pulque fino —is produced. 

The maguey is to the native Mexican 
what the cocoanut tree is to the South 
Sea Islanders,—it yields food, drink, 
clothing, shelter, and useful things of 
all sorts. The fibers of the leaf are used 
as thread and twine, and by breaking 
off one of the sharp thorns in which the 
leaves terminate, and rolling and twist- 
ing together the fibers attached to it, 
you have a needle and thread ready for 
use. Ropes made of the fibers are strong 
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and lasting, though they are not quite 
so good as hempen ones. The pulp of 
the leaves furnishes a writing material 
like that prepared from the Egyptian 
papyrus. The earliest Mexican manu- 
scripts, adorned with drawings and illum- 
inations, were written upon maguey 
paper. The large, strong; glossy leaves 
of the plant are also used to roof the 
houses of the poor, and from a leaf 
folded down its length spouts to con- 
duct away the rain from the roofs are 
made. 

The maguey is a plant of a striking 
and handsome appearance, and a great 
plain covered with row upon row of 
magueys at regular intervals, stretching 
uninterruptedly till the horizon or the 
boundary mountain range is reached, is 
a sight that cannot fail to impress the 
spectator. The leaves are eight or nine 
feet long, a foot wide, and eight inches 
thick near the root. After several years 
there springs from the heart of the 
plant a great central shaft, upwards of 
twenty feet in height, and bearing many 
yellowish green flowers. But this ex- 
hausts the strength of the plant, and it 
soon afterwards dies. As the maguey 
flowers but once in its life, and that only 
after many years of preparation, it is 
commonly known in the United States 
as the century plant, the notion being 
that it blooms only once in a hundred 
years. 

The magueys on a pulque estate are 
planted in lines, with intervals of three 
yards between them. In suitable soil 
they require noattention until the period 
of productiveness is reached. This is 
by no means to be regularly calculated 
on; but it is believed that ten years 
may be taken as about an average time. 
By long and careful observation the 
natives have learned to know almost 
the exact time at which the great cen- 
tral flower-stem is about to appear. Just 
before this happens they cut into the 
plant and extract its heart, leaving only 
a thick outside rind serving as the wall 
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of a reservoir, about two feet deep and 
eighteen inches across. Into this recep- 
tacle the sap intended by nature to sup- 
ply nourishment for the tall-flowering 
stem continually oozes. In order to 
enable the native pulque-gatherer to 
approach conveniently near to the res- 
ervoir to draw off its contents, the leaves 
on one side of the plant are cut off, To 
extract the sap the Indian employs a 
long gourd, to one end of which a horn 
tube has been fitted, while at its other 
end is an aperture. The sap is drawn 
up into the gourd by suction, and is 
poured into a skin carried by a burro. 
When first extracted, the sap is called 
agua-miel, or honey-water: it is either 
clear and straw-colored, or whitish and 
slightly sticky, according to the variety 
of maguey that produced it. It is al- 


most without smeil, and very sweet to 
the taste. 

Pulque is produced by fermentation 
from the agua-miel, and isa milky-white 
liquid, having just the appearance of 
soapy water ; it is sweetish in taste, and 


contains about six per cent of alcohol. 
But its smell is peculiarly sour and ran- 
cid, and this, more than anything else, 
turns the stomach of the man that is 
learning to drink it. It is manufactured 
thus: Part of the honey-water is taken 
to a building, and is allowed to ferment 
for ten or fifteen days, so as to form 
madre pulgue,—mother of pulque. Small 
portions of this mother-liquid are placed 
in the skins and vessels intended for the 
reception of the sap just drawn from 
the plant. As soon as the fresh sap 
comes in contact with the mother-liquor 
fermentation rapidly sets in, and in a 
day or two we have pulque, ready for 
drinking, and in the best possible con- 
dition. 

The pulque is drawn off and taken to 
market; fresh agua-mie/ is put into the 
vat, and the process thus goes on with- 
out interruption, so long as the planta- 
tion has magueys supplying sap. The 
amount of agua-miel yielded by a good 
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plant varies from eight to fifteen pints 
aday, and this quantity is yielded for 
two or three months. 

When a maguey-plantation changes 
hands, its value is estimated by the 
number of maguey de corte, or plants 
ready tocut. These are usually taken, 


one with another, at five dollars apiece, 
though the actual value of a good plant 
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very readily by means of suckers from 
the old root, which withers down after 
all the sap has been drawn off from it. 
The pulque commands an almost imme- 
diate sale, for, so far as can be seen, it is 
impossible to produce too much of it. 
With all these merits and advantages 
pulque-culture has but two drawbacks: 
one is that several years must elapse 
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is double this sum. But allowance has 
to be made for the loss of many plants, 
for if the heart of the plant is cut out 
too early, or the incision is not made 
until too late, the result is alike fatal. 
The plant dies, and yields none of the 
valuable sap. A good pulque-plantation 
is an excellent thing to own, for the 
plant is strong, and not easily affected 
by heat or cold. Besides this, it needs 
little moisture, and reproduces itself 
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before a new plantation begins to yield 
liquor to the thirsty and an income to 
the proprietor, the other is the consider- 
able uncertainty as to the time at which 
the plant will flower; it may reach its 
maturity in eight years, or it may take 
eighteen. But a maguey estate once in 
full operation assures its proprietor of 
a steady income, for fresh plants are 
constantly becoming productive. 

As pulque is much better when fresh, 
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and rapidly deteriorates by keeping, the 
supply is renewed daily. From the 
plains of Apam, where most of the 
pulque consumed in the City of Mexico 


is produced, there is a daily train called 
“the pulque train,” which is laden solely 
with the favorite drink, and is one of the 
largest sources of income of the “ Mex- 
ican Railway.” The amount of pulque 
carried over this line during the year 
1887 is given by Mr. E. J. Howell, the 
author of “Mexico: its Progress and 
Commercial Possibilities,” at 81,673 tons. 
The daily consumption in the City of 
Mexico alone is said to be a quarter of a 
rillion pints, and in 1888 there were 822 
shops devoted to the sale of the national 
drink in that city. The maguey estates 
in the State of Puebla are valued at two 
million dollars; those in the State of 
Tlascala at twice, and those in the State 
of Hidalgo at four times this sum. The 
small towns and villages throughout 
Mexico receive their supply of pulque 
from the neighboring haciendas, from 
which it is brought to market in barrels 
or sheep-skins. 

Pulque, as one gets it at a city pu/- 


queria or village fonda, is a sour-smell- 
ing liquid, with a curious rancid flavor, 
which excites repulsion at first. The 
practice of carrying it in the skins of 
sheep or hogs increases the strong odor, 
which is sometimes nearly as unpleasant 
as that of putrescent meat. However, 
though a strange drink, it is wholesome, 
and is believed by its admirers to con- 
duce to good digestion, sleep, and an easy 
conscience. It must be drunk in large 
quantities to produce intoxication ; fur- 
ther, as it is always consumed while 
fermentation is still going on, it is pleas- 
antly cool. “Ona very hot, dusty day, 
when no other liquid was obtainable, I 
have made shift to drink it, but the at- 
tempt to get it down without tasting or 
smelling it detracted much from the en- 
joyment. The native Mexican, however, 
is extravagantly fond of his national 
drink, as is shown by the oft-quoted :— 

** Sabe que es pulque— 

Licor divino ? 
Lo beben los angeles 
En vez de vino.” 


Know ye not pulque? 
That liquor divine ! 
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Angels in heaven 
Prefer it to wine. 


In every Mexican city, town, and vil- 
lage, we find the pulgueria, or pulque- 
shop,—its front adorned with gaudy 
paintings and wreaths of flowers, and 
bearing a sign, such as £/ Gallo Negro, 
the Black Cock; £/ Elefanto, the Ele- 
phant ; or even so frank a title as E/ 
Diavolo, the Devil; or El /nfernillo, 
the Little Hell. Around the pulgueria 
hangs just such a crowd as is to be seen 
about a London gin-palace, or a low sa- 
loon in the United States. 

But it is, after all, not pulque that 
produces the worst form of intoxication, 
—for it is, as has been said, a mildly 
alcoholic and rather wholesome bever- 
age. Besides the plantations devoted 
to the production of pulque, there are 
scattered over the country many distil- 
leries, where mesca/,a much stronger 
drink, is manufactured. Mescal is dis- 


tilled from the root of a species of 
agave, and smells and tastes rather like 


Scotch whisky. It is of a light straw 
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color, and highly intoxicating. As the 
best quality is made at Tequila, almost 
all mescal bears that name. Many of 
the rows and fatal affrays in Mexico are 
due to over-indulgence in mescal. From 
the sugar cane a strong spirit, called 
aguardtente—burning water —is extract- 
ed, and in the terras caltentes, or hot 
lands near the coast, palm-wine is made. 
Grapes grow in the States of Chi- 
huahua, Coahuilo, Aguas Calientes, and 
Sinaloa, and yield a little wine and bran- 
dy, but the production is not large. 
Good beer is made at Toluca, Monterey, 
and other places; but few breweries, 
even in the capital, are equipped with 
modern plants. Much beer is imported 
from Germany, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, San José, and other 
places in the United States, and porter 
from Dublin and London. Imported 
beer is very dear, for duties, freight, 
and the profits of middlemen have to 
be added to the prime cost. A quart 
bottle of imported beer costs at the rail- 
road restaurants one Mexican dollar. 
Arthur Inkersley. 
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ec EARLY JOURNALISM IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


OURNALISM in San 

Francisco may be divided 

into four eras. The first be- 

gan with the pioneer little 

sheet and extended to the 

breaking out of the gold fever, 

when the editor announced 

its suspension and his hurried 

departure for the “ diggings.” 

The second may include that 

busy, bustling period embracing the 

gold fever craze, when newspapers mul- 

tiplied rapidly to fill every imaginary 

long-felt want, and as rapidly fell by the 

wayside. The third began with the 

rapid abatement of the gold fever, and 

ended with the advent of the overland 

telegraph and railroad. And the fourth 

began with that new era, and ends at 
date. 

During the first two periods, more es- 
pecially, the papers were typical of Cal 
ifornian life. San Francisco was prac- 
tically isolated from the outer world, — 
it had no news sources other than its 
own, and San Francisco was virtually 
California. Their readers were from 
everywhere, and as the papers could not 
get news from everywhere, they must 
be content with local news— mainly rec- 
ords of crime and letters from the min- 
ing camps. 

But these features of far Western 
journalism represented the country and 
the spirit of the times. Local items were 
written as editorials, and the reporter 
held himself “ personally responsible” 
for his views. He used the old style edi- 
torial “ we,” and interjected his opinions 
into the most commonplace item. The 
locals were personal, often very aggres- 
sive ; but the times demanded that per- 
sonal style, and the reporter was often 
called upon to uphold his “sentiments”’ 
with a revolver. 


The papers were as much valued for 
their editorials as for their news. Their 
greatest expense for news was for spe- 
cial letters from the various mining 
camps, where each paper had a special 
correspondent. The correspondent was 
paid from $10 to $25 per letter of about 
one thousand words, according to the 
importance of the camp. These pioneer 
journals had no exchanges to clip from, 
and everything was original with them. 
Though each paper did not have the 
“largest circulation,” each of them had 
a comparatively good subscription list, 
and healthy street sales, at 25 and 15 
cents a copy. The papers were circu- 
lated in the interior by mule power. 
Fifty dollars a week was a good salary 
for editorial writers and reporters in 
1849-50. Printers in 1849 got about six- 
ty dollars. In 1850 a union was formed 
and compositors’ wages fixed at two dol- 
lars per one thousand ems, remaining 
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at that rate for some years. Each paper 
was “top-heavy,”— the editorial staff 
out-numbering the reportorial corps. 
The editorial matter took precedence of 
everything except a murder, which was 
never crowded out and seldom “cut.” 
The editorials were timely, based on 
such important matters as the corrup- 
tion of city officials, and the importance 
of forming a vigilance committee. The 
reporter “spread himself” on “a disas- 
trous fire,” a “sensational shooting ina 
gambling hell,” or the “fatal hanging 
of a Sydney cove” by “a few indignant 
citizens.” 

This was the reader’s daily food for 
the mind. They liked it because it was 
part of them. The newspapers had a 
style “all their own,” suitable to this 
cosmopolitan mass of humanity on the 
border-land of civilization. 

These “moulders of public opinion’ 
were mainly instrumental in hewing a 
civilization out of the worst element 
that ever emigrated to a new country,— 
or rather, they paved the way for a bet- 
ter element. These papers were the 
pioneers of Western civilization ; and 
had the editors been less fearless, the 
rough element would have ruled the 
country much longer than they did, and 
stayed its development and growth for 
perhaps a generation. 

New York City supplied San Francis- 
co with its first newspaper plant and 
editor.—a Mormon. The editor of the 
little fly-sheet came near moulding the 
opinion of the public of the pueblo to 
his own peculiar views, and but for the 
discovery of gold San Francisco might 
have been a Mormon town and Califor- 
nia a Mormon territory. 

In July, 1846, Samuel Brannan, a Mor- 
mon elder, with about 200 Mormon em- 
igrants, arrived at San Francisco from 
New York, on the “ Brooklyn.” He had 
used the material in printing the New 
York Messenger, but that city evidently 
not being ripe for a Mormon paper, he 
came West. San Francisco was then 
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called Yerba Buena (good herb), after a 
sweet herb that grew luxuriantly in the 
chaparral in the streets of the pueblo. 
The Mormons pitched their tents on the 
sand hills near the beach. Trouble soon 
arose between the colonists and “ Pres- 
ident” Brannan, he being accused by 
them of misappropriating church funds. 
This resulted in the first court trial 
under American rule. The court de- 
cided several questions not before it, one 
of which was that Brannan had no legal 
authority to collect tithings from the 
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colonists, and this broke his power over 
them. 

The first number of his Cadl¢foruia 
Star was issued in January, 1847. The 
pueblo had a population of about six 
hundred people, including a number of 
Mexicans, Sandwich Isianders, and In- 
dians not taxed. The Sar was fifteen 
by twelve inches in size, contained four 
pages, and was issued weekly. The sa- 
lutatory was very long and full of prom- 
ises. The editorials were mainly based 
upon the change of government, roast- 
ing the alcalde system, and denouncing 
the American justices as “no better 
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than the alcaldes, who decided cases 
without law or precedent.” 

In the following May the Star hada 
rival contemporary. Robert Semple 
entered the field with the Californian. 
It was of smaller dimensions, badly 
printed, and even inferior in its make-up. 
The editor gave no excuse for its publi- 
cation, except that he wished to utilize 
the material which he had brought from 
Monterey, where he had been printing 
a personal organ for Commodore Stock- 
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ton. The chief duties of this organ were 
to give the Commodore’s version of the 
Stockton—Frémont controversy. When 
the American forces captured Monterey, 
they found some type and a wooden 
hand-press stowed away in the convent. 
The material had been brought from the 
City of Mexico, and was used by the 
governor for printing the duvdas, or 
laws. Robert Semple was a Kentuckian, 
and himself and Walter Colton, a print- 
er, joined forces, and from this material 
issued the first newspaper in California, 
— in July, 1846. Ina salutatory, the edi- 
tor defined his position and policy :— 


in San Francisco. [Sept., 

We shall maintain an entire and utter severance 
of all political connection with Mexico. We re- 
nounce at once and forever all fealty to her laws, all 
obedience to her mandates. We shall advocate a 
territorial relation of California to the United States, 
till the number of inhabitants is such that she can be 
admitted a member of that glorious confederacy. We 


shall support the present measures of the comman-* 


der-in-chief of the American squadron on the coast, 
so far as they conduce to the public tranquillity, the 
organization of a free representative government, and 
our alliance with the United States. 

In a few months Editor Semple vis- 
ited San Francisco in search of a better 
field for his paper, also for a wife, ac- 
cording to a personal inserted by his 
partner, Colton. During Semple’s ab- 
sence the Ca/ifornian printed this im- 
portant item, by way of an apology :— 


Our Alphabet .— Our type is a Spanish font picked 
up here in a cloister, and has no vv’s [w] in it, as 
there is none in the Spanish alphabet. I have sent 
to the Sandvvich Islands for this letter ; in the mean- 
time vve must use tvvo v’s. Our paper at present is 
that used for vvrapping cigars ; in due time vve vvill 
have something better; our object is to establish a 
press in California, and this vve shall in all proba- 
bility be able to accomplish. The absence of my 
partner for the last three months and my duties as 
alcalde here have deprived our little paper of some 
of those attentions vvhich I hope it vvill hereafter 
receive. VVALTER COLTON. 


The absence of the letter W did not 
justify the lightning changes from the 
singular to the plural, and the reverse. 

Evidently, the field of Monterey was 
not inviting, and the pioneer paper was 
removed to Yerba Buena. The name of 
Semple appeared as editor, and that of 
Colton with the “ tvvo v’s”” was omitted. 
It also appeared that the letter W ar- 
rived from the Sandwich Islands. 

Soon after its removal to Yerba 
Buena, the Californian published an 
official notice from the alcalde, dated 
January 31, 1847, changing the name of 
the pueblo of Yerba Buena to San Fran- 
cisco. The two rival papers united in 
denouncing this as a “‘ high-handed out- 
rage, and an usurpation.” It was shown 
that the alcalde consulted neither the 
city council nor the people. 

The new candidate for public favor 
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showed the first spirit of enterprise by 
“scooping” its sleepy contemporary in 
the publication of the prices current, 
and remarks on the state of the market. 
This was regarded as a great stroke of 
journalism, and was at once followed by 


its slightly esteemed contemporary, the 
Star. The “latest news from the 
States” was sixty or seventy days old, 
and was received by pony express from 
Independence, Missouri. The postage, 
or charges, on a letter or newspaper, 
was fifty cents. Consequently, the 
Eastern exchange list was not large. 

These moulders of public opinion di- 
rected their efforts toward the establish- 
ment of a public school, but public sen- 
timent refused to be moulded. They 
advocated the closing of the gambling 
houses,and they themselves were threat- 
ened with suppression. Then the edit- 
ors directed their batteries upon the 
alcalde, charging him with selling at 
private sale valuable water lots belong- 
ing to the city, and “standing in with 
the purchasers.” 

Finally, Semple’s Ca/zfornian began 
to boom an opposition town named Fran- 
cesca, in honor of the wife of General 
Vallejo. The alcalde of San Francisco, 
believing that this would lead to a con- 
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fusion of names, ordered that of the new 
town to bechanged. The editor denied 
that the alcalde’s jurisdiction extended 
so far, but the syndicate changed the 
name to Benicia, still in honor of the 
General’s wife, her name being Fran- 
cesca Benecia. The alcalde seems to 
have been a fruitful theme for the 
papers, as he was almost continually 
“ roasted.” 

In the spring of 1848, the world was 
electrified with the announcement of 
the discovery of gold in California, or 
rather the fever had broken out in its 
wildest delirium, and on May 29th, the 
Californian announced its suspension in 
a half-sheet, until “ better times ” should 
come. The printers, and even the devil, 
had caught the gold fever, and refused 
to work at any price. The editorial 
obituary read : — 

The whole country, from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, and from the sea shore to the base of the 
Sierra Nevada, resounds with the sordid cry of gold, 
gold, gold,— while the field is left half planted, the 
house half built, and everything neglected but the 


manufacture of shovels and picks, and the means of 
transportation to the spot where one man obtained 
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$128 of the real stuff in one day’s washing, and the 
average for all concerned is twenty dollars per diem, 

Two weeks later the Star ceased to 
twinkle, and the town was thrown into 
intellectual darkness. The editor an- 
nounced in the suspension notice that 
his paper could “ not be made by magic, 
and the labor of mechanism is as essen- 
tial to its existence as to all other arts.” 
The “force” returned from the “dig- 
gings”’ in a few weeks, and the Svar re- 
sumed publication. Ina scare head the 
French Revolution is referred to, as 
“The whole world at war!” 

The editor of the Ca/ifornian evident- 
ly struck it rich, as he did not return 
and resume publication. The material 
was sold to the Star, and the name 
changed to the Star and Californian. 
The paper was enlarged and improved, 
an additional column being tacked to 
each page. But the editor hedged on 
his improvement by announcing that 
the paper would perhaps be “issued 
only occasionally, as it is very difficult 
to hold printers to their cases.” 

All trades were deserted, sailors de- 
serted their ships as soon as anchored, 
cargoes of goods remained on the ves- 
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sels for months for the lack of laborers 
to unload them, and ships rotted at the 
wharves. There was now very little 
news in the town. 

The main source of revenue of the pa- 
pers was “write-ups” of the mines, adver- 
tisements of hotels, saloons, and gam- 
bling houses. The leading hells paid from 
five to ten slugs per column for “ write- 
ups.”” As saloons and gambling houses 
were numerous, the papers did a land 
office business. There were also adver- 
tisements of auction sales of cargoes of 
goods. As there were no vacant houses, 
and people had no time to build, the 
goods were sold on the ships or on the 
wharf. The charge for such “ads” was 
from three to five dollars per inch each 
insertion. 

In January, 1849, the name of the Star 
and Californian was changed to the A/ta 
California, for the purpose of designat- 
ing Upper (alta) California from Lower 
(baja) California. Ina heated editorial, 
the A/fa recommended the holding of a 
Territorial convention, to take measures 
for the prevention of the introduction 
of slavery in California ; also advising 
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the abolition of the office of alcalde — 
a relic of Mexico. 

Among the curious local items was 
one announcing that an enterprising cit- 
izen had purchased the old ship Apollo, 
and would run it as a “ saloon, boarding 
and lodging house.” 

In the “latest intelligence”’ column 
was the announcement of the assem- 
bling of the Territorial convention, and 
the election of the editor, Semple, as 
president. 

In the summer of 1849, the A/ta had 
a rival in the Pacific News, a free lance 
sheet, tri-weekly. Soon, the A/ta showed 
its enterprise by following suit. The 
only other paper in the country was the 
weekly Placer Times, published at Sac- 
ramento, by —— Stiles, for E. Gilbert 
& Co. of the Alta California, who owned 
the plant. The Placer Times was the 
only paper published outside of San 
Francisco until April, 1850, when G, 
K. Fitch and Ferdinand C. Ewer estab- 
lished the Daztly Transcript at Sacra- 
mento. Fitch had learned the printer’s 
trade in Cleveland, Ohio; went to New 
Orleans in 1857, where he saved upabout 
$1000, and in 1845 he purchased a print- 
er’s outfit, which he shipped by sailing 
vessel tor San Francisco, coming him- 
self by the Isthmus route. The paper at 
Sacramento was established as soon as 
the printing material arrived. In June, 
1852, Mr. Fitch moved his paper from 
Sacramento to San Francisco. 

Mr. Fitch seems to have been the first 
real newspaper man in California. He 
had an idea of news and knew its value, 
and frequently “ scooped ’”’ his contem- 
poraries, judging from their respective 
files. He made mining news a feature 
of his paper; had a correspondent in 
every camp, and whenever there was a 
big strike, murder, or lynching, his pa- 
per was the first to receive the news by 
special pony express, dished up in the 
spiciest style by his reporter “on the 
spot:” The A/ta had the field in San 
Francisco until about mid-summer, 1849. 
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Then appeared the Pacific News, tri- 
weekly, which forced the A/fa to also 
appear three times weekly. Next, Wash- 
ington Bartlett started about December, 
1849, the Dazly Journal of Commerce, 
which forced the A/ta and Mews to also 
issue daily. The Herald, Courier, and 
Balance, came in rapid succession in 
1850. John Nugent, formerly of the New 
York Herald, was editor of the first. 
The evening field singularly had been 
left open. Finally acombination of New 
Orleans printers filled the gap with the 
Evening Picayune. 

Politics now began to be a live issue, 
and the newspapers kept the political 
pot boiling. They took very wide lib- 
erties with the names and histories of 
politicians, and perhaps there never were 
more audacious newspapers printed. 
Street fights were plentiful, and several 
editors were “called out” by aggrieved 
parties. They invariably went. Nugent, 
of the Hera/d, upheld one of his editori- 
als on the field, and was wounded in the 
leg. This occurred in the summer of 
1852. 

One of the noted early San Francisco 
journalists was William Walker, the fili- 
buster, and “ gray-eyed man of destiny.” 
He was an editorial writer on the Her- 
ald. His editorials created a sentiment 
favorable to his enterprise, and some- 
time about 1855, he organized an expe- 
dition of two hundred and fifty men, re- 
signed, and left for Sonora, for the pur- 
pose of liberating a people who did not 
want liberty and were unworthy of free- 
dom. The majority of the press favored 
the scheme. Being intercepted by a 
United States vessel and taken back, he 
soon organized another expedition, by 
the aid of the press. The little band, as 
is well known, left San Francisco on the 
historic Caroline. After his victory at 
La Paz, the soldier-editor declared him- 
self President of Lower California, chose 
his cabinet, and declared the code of 
Louisiana to be in force. Finding it ne- 
cessary to retreat, he returned to San 
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Francisco, established government head- 
quarters, and ran up the flag of his new 
republic, where he sold scrip and called 
for recruits. The newspapers supported 
the enterprise, and depicted in glowing 
terms and double-leaded editorials the 
glories of conquest. The next expedi- 
tion was disastrous. The sad fate of 
the editor is well known. He died as 
bravely as he had lived. 

Walker was fined five hundred dollars 
sometime in 1851, by a judge whom he 
had “roasted.” Refusing to pay, he was 
committed to jail, but was almost imme- 
diately released on a writ of habeas cor- 
pus. An indignation meeting was held, 
which approved Walker’s editorial cas- 
tigations, and requested the judge to re- 
sign. A committee of about four thou- 
sand citizens visited Walker as soon as 
he was carried to jail, and assured him 
of their “support,” if necessary. But 
no sooner had the writ been issued from 
another court than the judge reversed 
his decision. 

Newspapers, or rather papers, were 
started upon the slightest provocation 
in those days. Two merchants had a 
street fight. The police reporter of the 
Balance wrote, “ Mr. Jones, a merchant 
of Montgomery Street, yesterday had a 
fist-fight with another merchant of no 
prominence.” 

The merchant whose name was omit- 
ted was offended by being alluded toas 
of no prominence. When he next vis- 
ited New York to purchase goods, he 
also bought a newspaper outfit, and 
brought along Eugene Casserly as ed- 
itor. The new daily was called the 
True Balance,and it soon caused the 
other paper to suspend. The new ven- 
ture, however, soon kicked the scales, 
and was buried in the journalistic grave- 
yard. 

Edward E. Gilbert, one of the editors 
of the A/ta California, was the first rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State. 
He was killed in a duel at the “ Oaks,” 
near Sacramento, in the summer of 1852, 
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by General J. W. Denver. Editor Gil- 
bert had denounced the governor in the 
columns of the A/a, charging him with 
making a ridiculous display in connec- 
tion with fitting out an expedition to re- 
lieve overland immigrants. Denver be- 
ing a friend of the governor, challenged 
Gilbert. 

One of the editors of the Placer 
Times challenged an A/¢a editor in con- 
sequence of newspaper personalities, 
They met on the field of “honor” across 
the bay. The friends of each principal 
chartered a steamer, and about two 
thousand people assembled to witness 
the event. A duel was more interest- 
ing than a bull-fight, or a hanging bya 
vigilance committee. One of the editors 
received a bullet through his high hat, 
and on the fifth shot hit his antagonist 
in the leg. The distance was twenty 
paces, with dueling pistols. Honor be- 
ing satisfied, the editors returned to 
their sanctums. 

The editors of those days were per- 
sonal,—fearless. The city was overrun 
with the refuse and scum of the earth. 
Robberies and murders were frequent ; 
many of the city officials were thieves ; 
the city had been severely seorched by 
incendiary fires, and the task of purify- 
ing it of this element fell to the newspa- 
per editors. A “fearless” press was 
necessary to undertake the task, and it 
was fearless in everything that that 
much abused word implies. Thieves and 
assassins were called by their right 
names and in unmistakable English ; 
and there were no “corrections” on the 
next day. The papers urged the forma- 
tion of a vigilance committee, stating 
that the city was controlled by thieves, 
upheld by an infamous judiciary. The 
assassination of James King of William, 
editor of the Evening Bulletin, hast- 
ened the formation of the second vigi- 
lance committee. 

James King, editor and founder of the 
Bulletin, was the son of William King. 
At the top of the editorial column ap- 
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peared this curious English style of 
name: “ James King of Wm.,” editor. 

He was the most aggressive of all the 
aggressive editors. He had been a bank- 
er, but the financial crises of 1855, car- 
ried down the institution with which 
he was connected. King then “drifted” 
into journalism, with a purpose to rid 
the city, if possible, of its worst element. 

The paper was twelve by fourteen 
inches, four columns to the page, and no 
doubt the liveliest and most aggressive 
sheet ever issued in San Francisco, or 
elsewhere. It was clean and truthful, 
never making a charge unless sure of 
the facts. It denounced the ballot-box 
stuffers by name, printed the names of 
those who ran gambling houses, and the 
names of those who rented building for 
that purpose ; also the names of those 
who rented their buildings to immoral 
women. It called upon the city council- 
men, by name, to suppress these unlaw- 
ful places, and to punish the owners of 
the buildings. The editor had few per- 
sonal friends, as the evil element was 
largely in the majority, but everybody 
read his paper, and it soon attained the 
“largest circulation,” which fact it was 
not necessary to back up with affidavits. 
The paper never descended to coarse- 
ness ; the facts were clearly stated and 
in the most forcible style. 

A ballot-box stuffer, James Casey, had 
counted himself in as a county supervis- 
or, King denounced the fraud and print- 
ed the fellow’s record, showing that he 
was an ex-convict from Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Within an hour after the paper was on 
the streets King had been assasinated 
by Casey, using a pistol he had _ bor- 
rowed of the notorious Ned McGowan, 
then a justice of the peace. McGowan 
fled to the mountains, where he re- 
mained several months. The historic 
vigilance committee of 1856 was formed, 
Casey was hanged, with others, and the 
city purified of its rough element. 

Next evening the Au/letin appeared 
with the first column on the editorial 
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page blank, in lieu of the usual “leader,” 
and the column rules turned. King’s 
death was announced in a paragraph,— 
no attempt to inflame the public to ac- 
tion ; the people were already at work. 

An alleged “historian” has written 
that Casey and Cora, gamblers, were 
hanged on the day and at the very hour 
of King’s death, which was the third day 
after the shooting. It is said on the 
authority of a son of the late editor, now 
living in San Francisco, that the cul- 
prits were hanged on the day of the 
burial of the editor. ‘This day was se- 
lected by the committee,” said Mr. King, 
“as the best, because the attention of 
the people would be directed to the 
funeral, which was attended by nearly 
every one excepting the committee.” 
Cora was in jail for assassinating United 
States Marshal Richardson. 

Samuel Brannan, the Mormon, and 
editor of San Francisco’s first paper, was 
prominent in organizing the first vigi- 
lance committee, of 1850. From the 
steps of his adobe printing office he 
urged the people to organize, was elect- 
ed president, and issued an extra giving 
an account of the proceedings. 

Brannan was engaged in the real es- 
tate business, established the first flour- 
ing mill in the country, and opened the 
first store where Sacramento now stands, 
He became a millionaire in a few years. 
He was a printer by trade. A few years 
ago he died in poverty at Guaymas, 
Mexico.. 

The next sensation in San Francisco 
journalism was the mobbing of newspa- 
per offices. It was not exactly the kind 
that the editors were looking for, but it 
was a sensation. The Pioneer Democrat 
had been started as a party organ a few 
months before the end of the Civil War. 
The editor, Beriah Brown, was making 
it uncomfortable for the blatant shriek- 
ers who fought only with their mouths 
and at long range. On receipt of the 
news of the assassination of Lincoln, a 
mob, including some soldiers, pitched 
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the type into the street. They then 
sacked several weekly sheets that were 
perhaps better dead. The proprietors of 
the Pioneer Democrat purchased new 
material and were about to start up 
again, when the commander of the de- 
partment sent them word that they must 
not issue the paper under that “ copper- 
head” title. Ihe name was changed to 
the Examiner, which it bears to the pres- 
ent day. In its first issue after the res- 
urrection the Examiner denounced the 
commanding general by name, and 
charged him in plain terms with “aiding, 
inciting, and encouraging, the mob, and 
ordering the soldiers to assist in the de- 
struction of the office.”” Colonel Wash- 
ington, who had become editor, expected 
to be called out, but the commanding 
general did not demand satisfaction. 
Subsequently, the proprietors recovered 
heavy damages from the State. 

The advent of the transcontinental 
railroad and the telegraph changed the 
style of journalism in San Francisco. 


The people were now in touch with the 
world, and the mining and criminal feat- 
ures of the papers were subordinated 


to Eastern news. The editors looked 
beyond the city and State, and began to 
discuss National matters, occasionally 
building an editorial on European sub- 
jects. Eastern newspaper writers and 
reporters came, with new ideas, and a 
knowledge of the value of news and how 
to get it. Gradually, the “city” style 
of editing and reporting gained a foot- 
hold in this provincial city. For several 
years the new school met with much 
opposition from the “old timers,” who 
knew no other school than their own, 
and who, like the Bourbons, refused to 
learn and would not forget. 

The four leading newspapers now in 
existence in San Francisco, the AByzd/e- 
tin, Call, Examiner, Chronicle, all started 
as small sheets, and with very little cap- 
ital. In two instances, the Ca// and 
Chronicle, the capital was only “nomi- 
nal.” Those papers that did start “ with 
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plenty of money behind them” are in 
the newspaper morgue. 

The newspaper graveyard of San 
Francisco contains, proportionally, more 
wrecked journals than any other in the 
United States, no doubt. For many 
years it was a city of speculation, min- 
ing and other jobs, and many of the 
stock jobbers wanted journals. The 
papers were run for revenue only, and 
there was very little honesty in politics 
or in politicians. The Central Pacific 
railroad and other monopolies had their 
organs, or bought the silence of others 
for a stated period. 

The Morning Call was started by an 
‘‘ Association of Printers,’ who were 
out of work. It was a four-page sheet, 
four short columns to the page, and 
about the size of a theatrical program. 
The promoters were evidently doubtful 
of its success, as their names did not 
appear at the top of the editorial page, 
next the reading matter, until it had 
runa few months. The name was sug- 
gested by the comedietta, “A Morning 
Call,” then being played at a theater. 

The Chronicle of today was started 
as the Dramatic Chronicle. It was a 
theatrical program, and distributed in 
the theaters as such. In about three 
years (1868) the name was changed to 
the Morning Chronicle, and it was issued 
as a subscription newspaper. It was 
mainly built up on sensationalism, as the 
people of San Francisco seemed to pre- 
fer that kind of reading — when about 
some one other than the reader. After 
the assassination of its founder, Charles 
De Young, in 1880, the paper changed 
its “ policy.” 

The representative San Francisco 
paper has ever been sensational. It is 
a city of sensations, and the history of 
journalism shows that that class of jour- 
nals succeeded where others failed. But 
now the scandalous features have been 
mainly eliminated, and the sensational- 
ism is in enterprise and legitimate news. 

J. M. Scanland. 
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THE PASSING OF JACK THOMPSON. 


I. 
THE VENUE. 


TuE Thompsons came to Kansas in a 
“prairie schooner.” Before the time 
of railroads it was a common sight, this 
white canvased argosy on wheels peace- 
fully and silently navigating the billowy 
sea of far-stretching prairies. Its loco- 
motion was slow, to be sure, but it had 
the fascination of boundless freedom, 
for this trackless and mighty main in 
those early days offered unobstructed 
sailing to all. 

When adrift, this curious craft often 
resembled a Noah’s Ark of domestic 
animals, with household goods, hard- 
ware, and tow-headed children, galore. 
Above the feed-trough at the rear were 


usually fastened some cane-bottomed 
heirlooms that had, perhaps, seen pion- 
eer service elsewhere, or a coop of semi- 


suffocated barnyard favorites. When 
anchored, the smoke gracefully curling 
from the camp fire, the fatigued horses 
lariated for the night, the dogs stretched 
out upon the ground, and the hungry 
children whiffing the appetizing fra- 
grance of frying bacon, the old hulk 
came to be regarded by its roving occu- 
pants as home. 

The Thompsons had, ex route, the 
company of neighbors, but their grega- 
rious proclivities led them to settle on 
bottom land, while the Thompsons 
pushed on in search of the jack oak. 

There seemed to be almost a sugges- 
tion of crime in the very location of the 
house they finally purchased from a dis- 
couraged settler. It was a dilapidated 
one-and-a-half-story affair, with base- 
ment, reached from the old Santa Fé 
road by an unfrequented trail, which 
wound through the woods and dense 


underbrush that lined the Big Muddy 
bottoms, thence up a long steep and 
stony incline to the edge of a projecting 
and precipitous bluff. At one side was 
a stone corral, well trampled and fringed 
with dog fennel, and a little farther on 
a stone stable, covered with an old cut- 
ting of prairie grass. Back of the house 
the unfenced prairies stretched wearily 
for miles and miles to the westward. 

From this eyrie-like spot, hiding on 
the one hand or retreat on the other 
was equally easy. No one could ap- 
proach in the day-time from the main 
road without being seen climbing the 
hill, nor could any from the prairie side 
escape detection of the spy-glass that 
Thompson kept adjusted for long range 
on the rude mantel near his rifles and 
revolvers. The front door was unpaint- 
ed, and being some three feet from the 
ground, and without steps by which it 
could be reached, was entirely useless. 
Therefore it did not matter that there 
was no doorknob, or that the door itself 
was nailed securely. A rusty cultivator 
emphasized the probability of a corn- 
field somewhere near, though not visible 
from the house. Tall and numerous sun- 
flowers encroached upon the fewcrooked 
limbs of cottonwood trees known as the 
“wood pile,” furnis ‘ng in season con- 
venient hiding places for rattlesnakes, 
with which the bluff was infested. An 
old two-horse wagon, the paint on which 
had long since vanished under the 
scorching sun, contained a barrel which 
explained the absence of well or cistern. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Thompsons, as well as the few fami- 
lies that occupied this lonely ranch be- 
fore them, rested under certain imputa- 
tions, which the early settlers cast upon 
any who chose such a forlorn and un- 
canny place of residence. 
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Jack Thompson was, perhaps, forty 
years of age, with steel-gray eyes that 
wandered restlessly. His wife was his 
junior by at least ten years. Both had 
been raised on the frontier,—she of bet- 
ter family than he. When a young man 
in Missouri, Thompson kept a livery 
stable, so that he drove spirited horses 
whenever he took his “solid girl” to 
drive. She, as the “pretty, plump, and 
spunky black-eyed gal o’ Squire Jack- 
son’s,” was early admired by the youth 
of Clay County. Whether it was Jack 
Thompson’s broad shoulders, his fine 
team of bays, or what not, that attracted 
her maiden fancy, Sallie Jackson eloped 
with him one moonlight night. Mrs. 
Thompson’s father remaining obdurate 
in his opposition to her husband, the 
latter in time moved with his young 
wife over into Kansas. 

Their only child at the time this story 
opens was a curly-haired and stout lit- 
tle chap of four. A mere scar on the 
prairie sod close by the house, on which 
in summer some straggling wild ver- 
benas grew, marked the grave of their 
baby girl, who had died two years be- 
fore. 


It was the February of their arrival. 
The desolate and dreary prairie was 
covered with a light blanket of snow, 
save here and there bare spots where 
the cheerless wind had swept. The de- 
flecting rays of the cold, low-hanging 
sun caused the burnished glass in the 
western windows of the house to blaze 
as if afire, and to seem to melt the 
freezingair. A half-dozen hounds bayed 
forth vociferous welcome to the horse- 
man, their returning master, now as- 
cending the steep road. A frail, de- 
jected woman peeped through the half- 
drawn paper curtain of the low window, 
and seeming to gather assurance opened 
the door and stood upon its threshold. 

It was Squire Jackson’s youngest 
daughter,—no longer plump, and her 
eyes dimmed from their old-time luster. 
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“Well?” she said interrogatively. 

“ *Tain’t nouse, Sal. Th’ horse was 
found with my halter on her, an’ that’s 
enough to convict th’ Apostle Paul. 

““Why don’t you go to old Judge Gil- 
man. Tell him as how little Bobbie 
was taken sick, an’ how you just bor- 
rowed th’ mare to go for the doctor?” 

“Sal, will you dry up? I tells you 
*tain’t no use. He’d jest say ’t was 
fer me to make it wash with the jury if 
I could.” 

“ Why could n’t you, Jack?” 

“Why? Because I could n’t, I tells 
you. Do you hear that? If I’d’a’ 
went to th’ old Doc’s house first an’ 
had been ketched there, it might work, 
fer then he could swear fer me.” 

“Well, I'd be honest an’ jest tell why 
Doc Tuff ain’t on your side.” 

“Tsay ’tain’t no use. This borrowin’ 
of horses is gettin’ to be too all-fired 
common. My lawyer, ol’ Parsons, says 
it’s a mighty thin go,—though he do say 
if I’ll swear to it hard, an’ you ’ll stand 
up to the same racket, he ’ll do the best 
he can ; but he did n’t make no bones of 
tellin’ me his own mind as to th’ out- 
come.” 

“Of course I’ll swear for you, an’ 
you know I’!] do it cheerful, too. But 
what else did he say ?” 

“ He said ’t would be deader medicine 
if we could prove a aliby while we had 
ourhandsin. ’T is easy to see he don't 
take no stock in the sick child racket.” 

“God knows ’tis the gospel truth, 
an’ I hain’t afeerd but what there ’ll be 
some of the jury that ’ll know the truth 
when they sees it. I recollec’ a hearin’ 
ol’ Jedge Carson, when he was a ridin’ 
the circuit an’ used to stay with pap, say 
you could count safe on a findin’ at least 
ten honest men in his box.” 

Mebbe that rule would go them days 
in Missouri. But Jedge Carson was 
never up fer horse-stealin’ in Kansas, 
was he? I guess not. A feller has jest 
about got to prove hisself everlastin'ly 
innocent, or he’s a goner.”’ 
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“ How does you make that out ?” 

“ Ql’ Parsons says that th’ Supreme 
Court in Cassidy’s case made a law that 
th’ havin’ of a thing right away after it’s 
stole is enough. That makes out a 
primer face,—or some kind of a Latin 
languidge case,—which means in plain 
United States that you are in for it,— 
unless you can get out.” 

“ Mebbe, Jack, if you’ll tell ’em of 
your conversion an’ a joinin’ of th’ 
church two years ago down to th’ 
Stranger Creek camp meetin’, ’t would 
help. Elder Berry would recomember 
how you stumbled ‘long up to the 
mourners’ bench, an’ give up so com- 
plete.” 

“ Yes : an’ he knows how darned quick 
I back-slid. That’d make a fine case, 
now, wouldn’tit? What fer show would 
a feller have with nine out of ten Meth- 
odists, mebby, on the jury. I’d be no 
bigger ’n a ten spot.” 

“But, Jack, mebbe God would move 
‘em to overlook your faults,—fer who 
is there that has n’t his own? Besides, 
mebbe there ’l] be some on the jury as 
isn’t perfessors, an’ will be prejudiced 
feryou. An’ mebbe JudgeGilman would 
tell ’em that you was up fer horse-steal- 
in’, and not fer back-slidin’.” 

‘““Mebbe he would, Sal. But what 
does youa know ’bout juries? Darned 
little. A feller had better flip an’ settle 
amicable, if he can, every time. ’Pears 
to me I'd ruther jest save time, an’ let 
the ol’ Jedge crack away with his little 
ol’ sentence.” 

“Thompson, you sha’n’t do no sich a 
thing. I’ll go to town too when your 
bail gives you up, an’I’Il stay by you.” 

“ But, Sal, I’m mightil yafeerd you’ll 
make a bobble of it.” 

‘‘How’d I behave that time of th’ 
fire back in Clay County ? Who was th’ 
first torun out of th’ ol’ shack ? Answer 
me that, you Thompson.” 

“Yes, I knows you stood pat then. 
But I was n’t skeered. I jest run out to 
—to see if I could n’t find help.” 
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“Jest as if all out of doors had sud- 
dently come miles acrost th’ prairies to 
put out a measly little fire. Jack Thomp- 
son, you’re a coward. Do you hear me? 
You're a coward!” 

“Don’t let’s have no sass now, with 
th’ pen a starin’ me in th’ face." If you 
knowed what ’s afore you,— not exceed- 
in’ seven year a grass widder,—you 
would n’t be so brash-like with your 
tongue.” 

“ How does it come to be seven years 
for takin’ a fifty dollar mare, an’ only 
five if you take ten thousand dollars, as 
that bank cashier did ?” 

“T reck’n it’s ‘cause th’ farmers have 
been atinkerin’ with th’ statues. There’s 
no jestice in it, as I see.” 

“ Well, it do beat all th’ way laws air 
fixed. But say, honey, I didn’t mean 
to be cross. ‘T ain’t no use to give up 
as long as I hain’t your widow jest yet 
awhile. Lor me! What air you sittin’ 
there fer? I clear forgot. Get off and 
come in ; supper’s a waitin’.” 


Il. 


THE TRIAL, 


THE State vs. Thompson was on call. 
The court-house was filled to overflowing 
with curious spectators and idle hang- 
ers on. A number of witnesses were loit- 
ering about the courtyard waiting to tes- 
tify. Here and there knots of sun- 
browned farmers discussed Thompson’s 
case. A few expressed no opinion. 
Many said he was undoubtedly guilty. 
All agreed that there must be an organ- 
ized band of horse-thieves operating in 
the county, and suspicion fell on Jack 
Thompson as being a member thereof, 
partly because his farming seemed to be 
a mere pretense, but more especially be- 
cause of his sudden disappearances and 
his as frequent returns after several 
days.of absence, often with a new horse, 
concerning which, when questioned, he 
always declared either that he had won 
it at a race, or “ swapped for it.” 
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Everybody who spoke of Thompson’s 
wife at all spoke well of her, and expres- 
sions of sympathy for her were frequent. 
“ She ought to leave him, for he treats 
her shameful,” was the general verdict 
as to her; while as to him it found ex- 
pression in a muttered, “ We ’ve no use 
for the lazy, drunken thief and gambler,” 
often accompanied by curses in mena- 
cing tones. 

There was no mistaking the temper 
of the community, and no one was more 
sensitive to it and its demands for a vic- 
tim upon whom its indignant wrath 
might be visited than old Parsons, the 
defendant’s counsel. He realized fully 
the delicacy of his task. Technical de- 
fenses would only result in mob vio- 
lence. 

After some delay incident to numer- 
ous challenges, a jury of “twelve good 
and lawful men” was duly impaneled 
and sworn, and was at once confronted 
by Mr. Idleman, the county attorney, 

a manof greater amplitude of abdomen 
than of intellect. He had, however, one 
of the elements of a successful prose- 
cutor in a new country, and so he read 
in a loud voice and with ponderous em- 
phasis the information, in which the 
offense of horse-stealing was set forth 
with due and imposing formality of legal 
expression. Hethen proceeded to state 
the case the State expected to make, 
and was followed by Parsons, who in a 
low voice very briefly stated the defense. 

Then the prosecution introduced its 
evidence. The ownership of the mare 
was proven to be in Deacon Ezekiel 
Snoddy. Then the circumstances of 
her disappearance in the night from the 
barn of her owner,—of her being found 
next morning tied to a post in front of 
a saloon in the town of ——, fourteen 
miles from the point of asportation,— 
of the defendant being seen hurriedly 
riding her into town at day-break, and 
of his being intoxicated when arrested, 
were all narrated by the witnesses. All 
of which, of course, it was shown oc- 
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curred in the County of ——, and State 
of Kansas. Then the State rested its 
case. 

It was remarked by a number of by- 
standers, who had heard of the adroit- 
ness of defendant’s counsel and of his 
skill as a cross-examiner, that he must 
have considered the case of the State 
impregnable ; for there was scarcely a 
question put by way of cross-examina- 
tion. 

The defendant then took the witness 
stand. Under the skillful handling of 
his attorney he told in a simple way his 
story. Briefly it was this: His little 
child was taken sick on the¢ night in 
question ; he left home about twoo’clock, 
taking a halter with him; upon going to 
his corral he found the bars had been 
thrown down, (probably by some mis- 
chievous person or enemy,) and _ his 
horses had gone to the woods; he then 
decided to go to his nearest neighbor, 
Deacon Snoddy, and borrow one; arriv- 
ing there, he concluded, on account of 
the lateness of the hour, that hewouldn’t 
awaken the sleeping household, but 
would go to the barn, take a horse, and 
explain matters fully to the Deacon on 
returning with Doctor Tuff in the morn- 
ing ; that when he arrived in town it was 
a little after daylight ; the night having 
been cold, and he being faint and chilled 
by his long ride, he determined on tak- 
ing a good stiff drink to brace him up 
before going over to the Doctor’s resi- 
dence ; that after taking the drink in 
the “ Red Front Saloon,” (for it was be- 
fore the days of prohibition,) he sat down 
by the stovein thebar-room to get warm, 
and must have fallen fast asleep, for the 
next thing he remembered was his ar- 
rest ; that he then sent word by the con- 
stable to the Doctor to go out to see his 
child. 

On cross-examination, Thompson ad- 
mitted that he understood the child was 
found up and playing when the Doctor 
arrived ; that he had not previous to his 
arrest said anything to the bar-tender 
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or to any one else about his child’s sick- 
ness; admitted that he had once had a 
quarrel about a division fence some time 
before with the owner of the mare; he 
further frankly admitted that the halter 
found on the mare belonged to him. 

When Thompson was excused, a smile 
spread over the faces of the bystanders. 
Evidently he had not made a favorable 
impression. He had not looked at the 
jury, but kept his restless eyes on the 
sheriff, as if imploring his kindly protec- 
tion. Such expressions as, “ Too thin,” 
“He’s dead sure to walk,” and “ How 
long do you think he’ll get ?” were ex- 
changed in audible whispers. 

Then the pale little woman in black, 
whose eyes had been riveted on the face 
of her husband during the narration of 
his story, took the stand. In a low 
voice she told of being awakened in the 
night by little Bobbie’s croup; of her 
husband starting for his horse to go 
after the Doctor ; of her using the sim- 
ple remedies at hand, and of Bobbie’s 
being up and playing when the Doctor 
came. On cross-examination she ad- 
mitted her husband had quarreled with 
Deacon Snoddy, but stated that she 
thought it had been made up at the time 
her husband was converted. 

Here a titter went around the audi- 
ence that occasioned the old bailiff to 
rap on the table three times with his 
knife, and to look threateningly at the 
standing men. 

The witness became excited; the color 
came to her thin face; she sat erect, 
and her eyes brightened. Elevating her 
voice, her nostrils quivering with pas- 
sion, she continued : — 

“Those fool men may laugh, but, 
men,” — addressing the jury — “ Jack 
was converted. the time our baby girl 
died, and he would ’a’ stayed, had not 
the drink habit got such a grip on him, 
as it has too on lots of men I know who 
laughed out loud just now. O, I know 
you, Tom Green, and —” 

The Court interfered here, and cau- 
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tioned the witness to confine her answers 
to the questions asked. 

The witness proceeded : — 

“ Before Jack got religion, Mr. Snod- 
dy came over during the revival, an’ 
brought along his hymn book an’ Tes- 
tament with him, an’ sung, an’ read, an’ 
prayed, to beat all out of doors. He 
said he was off about that fence, an’ 
asked the good Lord to forgive him for 
the scrap, too, — which I doubt if He 
did,— an’ said that neighbors should 
dwell together in peace, an’ all that kind 
of stuff.” 

The Court again admonished the wit- 
ness to state only what was said and 
done, and to keep her opinions to her- 
self. 

“Yes, sir: as I was saying, the old 
hypocrite—there he sets now—said he 
was sorry too, and he won’t dispute a 
sayin’ it neither, an’ then he asked Jack 
an’ me down to th’ camp meetin’, an’ 
took on as if the Kingdom had come. 
Then he went, an’ th’ next Sunday Jack 
riz up for prayers, an’ before I knowed 
what was on, ole Elder Berry an’ that 
there man, Deacon Snoddy, was a hust- 
lin’ Jack for’ard to the mourners’ bench, 
both on’em a shoutin’ glory an’ amen 
at every jump; an’ afore the meetin’ 
broke Jack was a singin’ ‘ While the 
Lamp Holds Out to Burn,’ an’ every- 
body was so happy that I could n’t keep 
th’ tears back.” 

Here the witness, overcome by the 
memories which her narrative recalled, 
fell to weeping, and there was an op- 
portunity for Idleman to collect his 
thoughts, and renew the unfortunate 
cross-examination. The prosecuting wit- 
ness leaned over and whispered in his 
ear, to which the County Attorney made 
a responsive nod. 

“Mrs. Thompson,” he said sternly, 
‘‘do you mean for these gentlemen here 
— the jury—to understand that at the 
time of this larceny—that at or just be- 
fore this horse was took—there was no 
bad blood betwixt the families of the 
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prosecuting witness and your said hus- 
band?” 

“No, sir; no, siree,” the witness an- 
swered emphatically. 

The County Attorney looked around 
the room with an air of victory, and 
proceeded deliberately to the attack, as 
he returned the little roll of fine-cut 
wrapped in tissue paper to his pocket. 

“Then you admit that there was bad 
blood ?” 

“T do.” 

“Will you be kind enough, Mrs. 
Thompson, to state wherein and where- 
of that bad blood consisted of ?” 

“Yes, sir, if you wants me to, an’ it 
has any bearin’ on th’ case.” 

The prosecuting witness pulled nerv- 
ously at the shiny coat-sleeve of the 
County Attorney, but as he had repeat- 
edly done so before only to suggest 
irrelevant questions, Idleman paid no 
attention to him. 

“Madam, since we have started in, 
we might as well go on; but I want the 
jury not to lose sight of the fact that 
we air a tryin’ your said husband for 
larceny of a bay mare, and not the pros- 
ecutin’ witness for bein’ a Christian. 
You may proceed,—state fully.” 

Idleman emphaszied the last two words 

“Well, one night, as we was about to 
get into our wagon to come home from 
th’ revival, Mr. Snoddy says to my hus- 
band, says he, ‘ Brother Thompson, sup- 
posin’ Mrs. Snoddy gets up in front on 
th’ big spring seat with you,—she’s a 
gettin’ old, and crippled up like with 
rheumatiz,—an’ I’ll ride behind with 
Sister Thompson,’—a meanin’ me. We 
had n’t more’n got started till Mr. 
Snoddy said, says he, ‘ Your seat, Sister 
Thompson, would be a mighty sight 
comfortabler if you had a back to it.’ 
An’ then I felt his arm a pressin’ close 
agin my back. I edged away, an’ he 
edged closer; every time th’ wheel 
struck a rut he slid up, an’ didn’t slide 
back neither when th’ rut come his 
side. Then—” 
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“T object as incompetent, irrelevant, 
and immaterial,” shouted the County 
Attorney, aroused by the titter that 
went around the room. “This has 
nothin’ to do with the bad blood asked 
for,and isnot responsive to my ques- 
tion.” 

The Judge removed his corncob pipe 
from his mouth, and wearily stretching 
his long legs on the corner of the bench, 
announced : — 

“Mr. Idleman, you asked the witness 
to ‘state fully.’ I don’t think after 
doin’ that you ought to be allowed to 
object to her manner of doing it. What 
the witness is about to state may or 
may not be material; no one can tell 
till she’s stated. SolI’ll overrule the 
State’s objection, Mr. County Attorney, 
and give you an exception, and you can 
move to strike out after the witness 
shall have done.” 

“Very well,” said Idleman, obsequi- 
ously bowing to his Honor, and motion- 
ing to Mrs. Thompson to proceed. 

“ Then, he put his right arm tighter 
than I thought was becomin’, an’ him a 
deacon, an’ I was so provoked I did n’t 
know what to do. I didn’t want to 
make no scene with his poor invalid 
wife, an’ her a good Christian woman 
as Ithought then. So I jest pinched 
his hand as hard as I could, but he only 
hugged me harder. It took all th’ 
Christian grace I had to keep from 
yellin’, an’ he was afeared too, for when 
I was goin’ to say somethin’, he’d clap 
his hand over my mouth. An’ we kept 
on that a-way till we got to their bars, 
an’ they got out, an’ th’ ol’ hypocrite 
thanked my husband perfusely. I was 
afeared to say anythin’ to Jack, with 
his quick temper,—so I jest made up 
my mind I’d put on my bonnet next 
mornin’ an’ go over to Mrs. Snoddy’s 
—which I did—an’ tell her jest how 
worldly her pretendin’ husband was. 
After I’d set awhile an’ we had went 
over th’ list to be baptized th’ next Sun- 
day at the ford,—an’ she had asked me 
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to stay to dinner,—I up an’ tole her 
jest why I couldn't, as a Christian 
woman, accept her kind invite. She 
got boilin’ mad, an’ ‘lowed if I hadn’t 
pinched Ezekiel’s arm he never would 
’a’ hugged me, an’ that it was all my 
fault. The pretendin’ ol’ thing said 
Ezekiel had never hugged her a-comin’ 
home since they were married, but she 
‘lowed that he might if she’d pinched 
him for a signal. She jest kept right 
on atryin’ to put the blame on to me, 
till I left in a dudgin’ an’ we hain’t 
spoke since. Then as I was a-comin’ 
home, who should I see a-cuttin’ cross 
th’ corn-field but that there same old 
hypocrite, an’ him a deacon, too. When 
he gets up close enough he says, says 
he,—all a-beamin’ too,—* Sister Thomp- 
son, —’ 

“T says, says I, ‘ Don’t sister me, you 
old pretender.’ 


“He says, ‘What’s up now?’ 


“T says, says I, ‘I ’ve been down an’ 
told your wife on you; that’s what’s 


up. 
“«Told her what ?’ says he, a-pretend- 
in’ ignorance. 
“*You know well enough,’ says I. 
“Then he says, says he,—him a-get- 
tin’ closer up, an’ reachin’ for my hand, 
—‘Sister—or Mrs. Thompson —’ 
“«Stand back,’ says I, indignant.” 
Here the prosecuting witness moved 
restlessly, and whispered in the recep- 
tive ear of counsel for the prosecution, 
and that functionary perceiving a dan- 
gerous crisis was imminent, proceeded 
to object and to “strike out,” getting 
into an animated discussion with the 
Court over the relevancy of the testi- 
mony. Counsel for the defense shrewd- 
ly realizing that with the Court on his 
side the matter would be presented 
with sufficiently convincing potency, 
said nothing. The Court, after over- 
ruling the objections and motions, and 
allowing exceptions to the State, again 
admonished the witness to state only 
facts. 
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A number of the open-mouthed by- 
standers whispered together,—the con- 
sensus of opinions being that Judge 
Gilman was too learned in the law to 
permit the forceful Idleman successful- 
ly to pull the wool over his eyes. Par- 
sons simply winked at his co-counsel. 

The witness resumed. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, that old pre- 
tendin’ hypocrite there’ — 

“The witness will not express opin- 
ions, but state facts. Don’t call any 
names, Mrs. Thompson,” cautioned the 
Court. 

“ No, sir, I won’t, but I could though. 
Well, after that old pretender, an’ him 
a deacon too, got up a close enough to 
shake hands, he went on to say as how 
I knowed th’ seat had no back to it an’ 
that he jest did n’t mean nothin’ but to 
keep me from a-fallin’ out back’ards. An’ 
then —th’ cheek of him! —he ’lowed 
if I had n’t pinched him,—as if I did be- 
fore he did nothin’. You see, he was 
jest everlastin’ly bound to put it on to 
me, jest as that old huzzy, his wife, done. 
Then he says, says he: ‘ Sister—or Mrs. 
Thompson, ’t ain’t no use in neighbors 
havin’ words or hard feelin’s agin one 
another ; suppose we try to compromise 
it ?’ says he. 

“How can we,’ says I, ‘as honest 
Christians compromise with Satan ?’ 

“* Well, of course,’ says he, ‘ we can’t 
do that if huggin’ is a sin, but—’ says 
he, a raisin’ his hand to threaten—‘I’1] 
tell you what ’s what, if you ever tells 
your husband, or any one else about 
that ride, I’ll be dod-durned if I don’t 
tell the State’s Attorney your husband 
belongs to the Jones gang of horse- 
thieves.’ Them air his exact words. 
Well, then I got so mad at the old cow- 
ardly pretender that I jest rode off an’ 
left him a-callin’ fer me to come back 
an’ makeup. Do you think I went back? 
Not much.” 

“Why didn’t you tell your husband 
about his threat ?”’ propounded the per- 
sistent prosecutor, with an expansive 
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feeling of self-admiration visible in his 
countenance. 

“Why didn’t I? Well, because I 
knowed what old Snoddy said was a 
libel. He knowed al] th’ time he was a 
talkin’ that Jack was no bigger a horse 
thief than his own self, an’ him a deacon. 
An’ I knowed if I told Jack that there 
would be a world of trouble; so I just 
considered it my Christian duty to lay 
low ; an’ so I jest kept mum, an’ said 
nothin’ till now,—an’ I reckon I would 
n’t now if you, Mr. Idleman, had n’t 
started in on it.” 

The round of half suppressed laughter 
that greeted this last statement stung 
the usually obtuse Idleman to the quick. 
Seeking to recover his composure, he 
nervously fumbled the court files, and 
made a side remark to the prosecuting 
witness, for the benefit of the jury, to 
the effect that he guessed an intelligent 
jury would know how much of her tes- 
timony to believe, seeing that she was 
an interested witness. 

At last the witness was dismissed. 
Old Parsons’s eyes twinkled, and he 
stroked his mustache and goatee, and 
ran his hand through his thin gray hair 
with an air of extreme satisfaction at 
the result of his adversary’s cross-ex- 
amination. Thompson’s case too, had 
evidently been strengthened in the 
minds of the bystanders. 

Then numerous motions were made, 
and special instructions were asked, all 
presumably aimed at getting before the 
jury the real points at issue. The Court 
then with greater verbosity than per- 
spicuity instructed the juryas to the law, 
laying particular stress on the intention 
of the defendant, and also on the pre- 
sumption which arises when recently 
stolen property is found in the posses- 
sion of another. 

The respective counsel then harangued 
the jury in the customary voluble and 
vociferous manner. Idleman and Par- 
. sons were both in their shirt sleeves, 
the latter savs vest and sans collar. 
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At length the jury retired to consider 
solemnly of its verdict. Soon a loud 
and prolonged rapping on the door of 
the jury room imported a probable agree- 
ment. Then the twelve good men and 
true slowly filed in, the old bailiff bring- 
ing up the rear. No one could guess 
the resuult from their sphinx-like coun- 
tenances. The clerk received the ver- 
dict from the foreman, and proceeded 
to read it in a deliberate tone. When 
he reached the closing words, he hesi- 
tated as if astonished, glanced at the 
County Attorney, and said, “Nor 
GUILTY.” 

Ill. 


THE CONVICTION. 


It was dusk. 

A mule team stood lazily before the 
‘Red Front” saloon. A wagon cover 
was loosely thrown over some sacks of 
meal in the wagon behind the seat. Be- 
fore long Thompson came out, a long- 
necked bottle projecting from one of 
the pockets of his sack coat, climbed to 
a seat beside the waiting woman, placed 
a six-shooter between them, and sullen- 
ly commanded her to drive on. 

On their way home Thompson told 
his wife that some one said it was her 
testimony, and her manner of giving it 
that won the case. 

“Did n’t Itell you what Jedge Carson 
said about a jury havin’ ten honest men 
on it? I jest prayed hard to convert th’ 
other two,” she observed. 

“But how did you come to give ‘em 
that round up on-th’ Deacon, Sal?” 

“Well, I jest got kinder desp’rate 
when I see what a poor cut you made 
of it. Our lawyer said to jest keep 
cool; that he’d let me off easy on th’ 
direct, "cause he knowed th’ county 
attorney would give me a chance to get 
in my work on th’ cross. An’ it seems 
I did.” 

“Sal, did th’ ol’ Deacon hug you, as 
you let on like?” 


“Of course he did. Wasn't I on 
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oath? Does you reck’n I’d swear toa 
lie to save you, or any one else, Jack 
Thompson? No, siree! You know I 
would n’t.” 

“I’m mighty glad he did hug you, 
fur it saved me dead sure from goin’ up 
to Lansing. But I’m blamed if I sees 
how you come to give it up on the 
stand in th’ pow’ful way you did, Sal.” 

“Tt jest popped into my head when I 
see Idleman was tryin’ to make out you 
stole th’ mare, to get even with th’ ol’ 
Deacon, or else to make it seem onlikely 
that you’d do your borryin’ of him. It 
did go hard to tell it right out before all 
them men; but I done it, cause you was 
my husband, an’ ’cause I did n’t want 
th’ neighbor children to throw it up to 
Bobbie that his pap was in th’ pen for 
horse-stealin’. I could n’t stand that.” 

“Well, ol’ girl, you’ve broke th’ rec- 
ord as awinner. If I hadn’t got full, 
an’ that fool Hank Blackman had ’a’ 
showed up as he agreed fair he would 
do, th’ Deacon’s mare would ’a’ passed 
along, layin’ by daytimes in th’ brush, 
an’ travelin’ nights, till she’d ’a’ been 
over th’ line in Clay County long ago. 
’T ain’t but fair, Sal, I oughter tell you 
now, a-seein’ as how you played white 
by me an’ saved me by your tall swearin’. 
I reck’n I’m th’ fust horse thief as ever 
got off in Eastern Kansas.” 

“Thompson, does you mean to own 
up to me that you did steal th’ Deacon’s 
mare ?”’ 

“That ’s what, Sal. You see, I agreed 
to do it that night, an’ Bobbie’s a-gettin’ 
sick gave me an excuse to you fur to 
slide. An’ that’s th’ everlastin’ truth, 
too.” 

“ An’ you belong to th’ Jones gang ?” 

“Yep ; that’s "bout th’ size of it.” 

“ An’ you'd have me swear to a lie to 
keep you from th’ law?” 

“In course I would; an’ you’d do it 
too,— if not for me, you’d do it fur little 
Bob.” 

Thompson here took the bottle from 
his pocket and placed it to his lips, as he 
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already had done several times. His 
wife watched him askant. She knew 
that any protest from her would be re- 
ceived with curses, but she had grown 
as insensible tothem as any woman com- 
pelled to drag through life tied to an ill- 
tempered drunkard ever grows. 

“Thompson, seems as though we’d 
had ’nough trouble for one day. I wish. 
you wouldn’t drink no more till mornin’. 
Please try jest this once? I don’t want 
Bobbie to see me a-cryin’ when we get 
home.” 

“ Darn you; look on your book; will 
you? I don’t want no woman who has 
been a carryin’ on with another man an’ 
keepin’ quiet till it is forced out o’ her 
to be tellin’ me what to do. Do you hear 
me?” Thompson sullenly responded 
with a most tantalizing expression. 

There was a period of silence, during 
which the little woman, already over- 
wrought by the nervous strain of the 
trial and now so rudely shocked by the 
cruel audacity of her husband, tried to 
swallow the lump which seemed to come 
persistently into her throat. 

“ Thompson, air you goin’ to lick old 
Snoddy ?” she ventured. 

“ No, you bet Iain’t. He can hug you 
agin if he likes to fur all of me.” 

“ Thompson,— answer me true now, 
— supposin’ th’ Deacon had ’a’ went on 
an’ done th’ very worst a man could do, 
—an’ then, supposin’ I’d told it on th’ 
stand, an’ it had saved you from the pen, 
would n’t you’a’ done nothin’ to him for 
it?” 

“T don’t know as I’d’a’ made much 
fuss ’bout it.” 

“ Take that, you cowardly whelp!” 
shouted a masculine voice from the rear 
end of the wagon. 

As Thompson fell backward, his wife, 
turning, saw through the puff of smoke 
a man half concealed by some meal 
sacks, holding in his right hand a revol- 
ver, which he had quietly slipped from 
the seat as he had listened to Thomp- 
son’s confession and audacious cruelty. 
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“ Hank Blackman!” gasped the con- 
fused woman. 

“ Yes, the same old Hank what loved 
you back in Clay ; he’s been a hangin’ 
‘round these parts more’n you know, 
Sally, a thinkin’ mebbe you’d have use 
fur him sometime.” 

“Don’t tell me that you love me; 
you're a horse-thief an’a— O, Hank, 
why did you do it ?” 

“’Cause I could n’t stan’ it no longer 
to hear Thompson abuse you and refuse 
to fight fur you, Sally. I won't let no 
woman be used in no sich way, all the 
more you; ’sides, what he said ’bout my 
b’longin’ to the Jones’ gang’sa lie. I 
only trained with ’em to be near you, an’ 
that’s the God’s truth.” 

“O, Hank, you oughter ’a’ waited.” 

“Wait? Haven’t I been a waitin’ 
patient all these years, an’ seen you a 
droopin’ an’ a fadin’ under bad treat- 
ment? It’s done now. I may swing, 
but I'll know that you won’t have to 
suffer no more from zm.” 

The pale woman sat motionless and 
silent. At last with effort she sobbed,— 

“ Hank, —” but speech failed her. 
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Blackman caught her in his arms as 
she was falling from the wagon. When 
she had revived, he said : — 

“ Sally, ’t ain’t like you to give up so; 
be brave ; remember that Hank’s your 
friend, your lover, and will wait for you. 
I must leave you now. If the vigilance 
committee comes to your house tonight, 
jest tell ’em Thompson is already done 
for,— was killed by some one a shootin’ 
from behind on your way home.” 

Blackman drew the frail form of the 
woman to him, kissed her, and disap- 
pearedin the darkness into the tall grass. 

The poor woman quietly placed her 
shawl over her dead husband’s face, 
picked up the reins, and with eyes star- 
ingly fixed upon the mules, drove on. 


The neighbors gave it out that al- 
though Jack Thompson was undoubtedly 
“ slick,” he could not and did not elude 
the vigilance of the “committee,” whose 
unerring judgment could always be safe- 
ly trusted to supplement a doubtful 
verdict ; and so the credit of his passing 
was with many a sly and knowing wink 
appropriated by others. 

W. C. Campbell. 


THE GUERDON OF SONG. 


‘T1s not for wealth I sing my simple lays, 
Or fame, or lore, or for the critic’s praise ; 
But for the joy of feeling and of living 
All that I say, and for the joy of giving. 


He who can feel that by his life he feeds 

A hungry world, and fills another’s needs, 

E’en through his songs may be but idle things, 
Has known the joy for which the poet sings. 


Clarence Hawkes. 
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THE next morning Beach and the Doc- 
tor were transferred to a small, well fur- 
nished bungalow on the edge of the jun- 
gle, some two hundred yards from the 
Istana. All of their arms, even to their 
pocket-knives, were taken, after which 
they were allowed to roam at will, al- 
ways accompanied by an armed attend- 
ant. The Doctor took advantage of 
every minute to acquaint himself with 
the little plantation, to mark the site of 
the bourgainvillier that hid the entrance 
to the jungle, and to devise a plan of 
Operations, in case an opportunity oc- 
curred for their escape. Day after day, 
during the Panglima’s absence, he bot- 
anized, and collected beetles, spiders, 
and ants, seemingly oblivious of his sur- 
roundings. 

Beach chafed at his companion’s atti- 
tude, and grew moodier as the days went 
by without bringing any hope of release. 
The Doctor only smiled at his sulky 
comments, and as soon as the heat of 
the day was spent, would take his hand- 
net and sally gayly forth, to chase a 
great Atlas moth or a brilliantly hued 
butterfly. The guard soon grew tired 
of trying to follow his zig-zag wander- 
ings, and would squat and watch his 
charge from afar, oft times falling asleep 
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in the shade for afew minutes, to awake 
with a start, only to find him returning 
triumphantly with some rare leaf insect. 

During one of these temporary lapses, 
the Doctor explored the mouth of the 
jungle path, and during another, he was 
approached by Wahpering, who whis- 
pered :— | 

“The Panglima come back one week. 
A friend hide boat up river for Tuans. 
When Panglima come back and ask 
Tuans dinner, kill him and run. Boat 
ready.” 

Beach had won his guard’s confidence 
as much by his listlessness and indiffer- 
ence as the Doctor had by his activity. 
He, too, had examined the jungle path 
to no great purpose, and once he had 
been so near the window of the fair 
prisoner’s room as to detect a white face 
pressed against its bars. He took from 
his pocket her little handkerchief and 
waved it encouragingly. An answer- 
ing flutter repaid him for the danger, 
and made his heart beat faster and his 
lips close with a firmer determination. 

When they discussed Wahpering’s 
plan of escape, Beach was eager to adopt 
it, even to strike down the Chief him- 
self, but the Doctor shook his head. 

“Tt is all right, Commissioner, as far 
as it goes, but it strikes me as lacking 
in details,— par exemple, who is to take 
charge of the fifty Malay soldiers and 
workmen that are scattered about the 
grounds, and where does the guard 
comein? I am fearful that we should be 
a unknown quantity before the close of 
the engagement, and that the World’s 
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Fair would be without an exhibit from 
Malaya. No, we must give it more de- 
tail.” 

“T thought you were once in favor of 
storming an entire Malay fort single- 
handed,” answered Beach doggedly. 

“TI was young and hot-headed then, 
my boy. I have arrived at the years of 
discretion since. But there, I must see 
Wahpering again, and tell him to am- 
plify, seeing you have no wit. In the 
meantime, why not have a friendly 
game of poker?” 

Beach turned angrily on his heel, and 
strode out of the room. 


One evening just at dusk, Wahpering 
brought a bit of paper concealed in the 
folds of his sarong. The Doctor opened 
it and read : — 

Omar has returned, bringing as prisoners my 
brother and Mr. McIlvaine of the Jelebu Company. 
He threatens to kill them both unless I marry him. 
Is there no way of escape? Do you think he would 
dare kill my brother ? What shall I do? 

GLADYS, 

He tore the note in a hundred pieces, 
and commenced to pace rapidly up and 
down the floor. 

“That settles it. The brute! Kill 
them ?—of course he would, like dogs.” 

Beach sat silently with his head be- 
tween his hands. 

“Do you hear, Beach? We have got 
to storm that darned old castle, stab the 
Panglima, and carry off the girl. When 
we release the prisoners there will be 
five of us. Are you ready ?” 

“ Hardly,” answered the younger man, 
looking up. “It now strikes me that 
your plan is somewhat lacking in details, 
also that you are talking rather loud. 
We have no weapons, and are prisoners 
in our own house. I am thinking that 
if we wait for an hour our captor may 
invite us to dinner, as usual; then I 
thought, perhaps, that it would be a 
good plan to knock his head rather 
strong with a wine bottle, gag and bind 
him, set fire to the bungalow, and while 
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the guards and that sweet little Maida 
are screaming for help, and Wahpering 
is shouting that the Panglima is being 
roasted, we might escape in the general 
confusion. In the meantime, as you 
are fond of saying, it would be a good 
idea to notify Wahpering of our plans, 
and have him see that the promised boat 
is O. K.” 

“Look here, Beach,” almost shouted 
the Doctor, grasping his hand. “It’s 
wrong to spring that all on a fellow at 
once. Takethe lead. I go back to the 
ranks!” 

Beach smiled patronizingly. 

“QO, you’re all right, Doctor, but you 
lack practicability. You let your fresh 
young blood get the better of your 
maturer judgment. Wonder you have n't 
been scalped long ago.” 

“O you go to!” muttered the Doc- 
tor, bristling up. ‘“ Who do you suppose 
this McIlvaine is? A lover?” 

“ More than likely,” answered Beach 
dryly, as he went out to seek Wahper- 
ing. 

“Humph! Strikes me that everybody 
around here is either in love or crazy. 
If this ever gets in the papers they will 
have me, Jonas Poultney, on my knees 
before one of these brown-eyed women 
that I see flitting about after dark. I 
wash my hands of the whole love-sick 
lot.” 

When the Panglima returned he went 
directly to Gladys’s room and entered 
without knocking. 

The girl did not arise from the divan, 
only glanced up coldly at the intruder. 
He came rapidly forward, and drew up 
a stool at her feet and looked into her 
face. 

“Gladys,” he said hurriedly, as though 
he feared to be interrupted, “you know 
how I love you. I have gone over and 
over with my story until you are tired 
of it. I know it is useless to repeat. 
There are some things, however, that 
you do not know, and which I hoped 
you would never know, but you force 
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me totell them. You do not know that 
this war was instigated by me on your 
account. You do not know that indi- 
rectly you are responsible for all the 
deaths that take place during it. You 
do not know that it will continue just 
so long as you refuse to be my wife. 
You do not know that Pekan is in dan- 
ger, that all the white women in the 
state have fled to Singapore for safety, 
that the Sultan is on my 
side, and that the Gover- 
nor has refused to take 
active measures to put 
down the uprising. You 
have it in your power to 
stop the war, to save 
numberless lives and 
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thousands of dollars worth of property. 
Will you?” 

Gladys did notanswer, feeling instinct- 
ively that she had not heard the worst. 

The Panglima strove to take her hand. 

She drew it away angrily. 

The Chief sprang to his feet and 
struck a Japanese table loaded with cost- 
ly bric-a-brac with his clenched fist. 

The girl drew back with a look of dis- 
gust. 

“Do you refuse to marry me? Do 
you make yourself responsible for all 
this loss of life and treasure ?” 

She did not answer. 

Suddenly he paused in front of her, 
and looking into her face, hissed,— 

“ And for your brether’s life?” 

Thegirl sprangto her feetand grasped 
his arm convulsively. 

“My brother! What! have you my 
brother in your power too? Answer 
me! Is this why you took us from Eng- 
land?” Then she broke weakly down, 
and buried her head in the cushions of 
the divan. 

The Chief waited until the 
passion of her sobbing had 
spent itself, and then said :— 

“Yes, your brother is here. 
I found him with our friend, 
Mcllvaine, just entering the 
Samantan. He had left Tem- 
erloh in the morning. As 
they were in search of you, I 
took the liberty of bringing 
them direct.” 

“Dear Tom,” she sobbed. 
“ T knew he would not leave 
me. Can I see him?” she 
sued pleadingly, her pride 
completely broken. 

“ Yes,” he answered, smil- 
ing exultantly, “when I can 
present you as my promised 
wife.” 

“No! Let him go. I will 
not see him!” 

The Chief saw the look 
that filled the girl’s beautiful 
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face at the mention of his suit, and 
turned his head to escape it. 

“ Gladys,” he said softly, kneeling by 
her side, “‘if by marrying me you could 
save your brother from a great peril, 
would you say yes?—If it were the 
only way you could save his life ?— an- 
swer me.” 

Gladys raised herself slowly,and push- 
ing back the hair that had fallen about 
her face stared at him wildly, hardly 
seeming to grasp the full meaning of 
his threat. 

He repeated, “If it were the only 
means of saving his life ?” 

“ What!” she gasped, ‘‘do you mean 
that you would murder him ?” 

“T mean that you must make your 
choice. I will leave you to decide,” and 
bowing low he pressed her limp hand 
to his lips, and left. 

As the horror of her situation dawned 
upon her, her frantic weeping gave place 
to the one thought that in some way she 
must see her fellow prisoners, that they 
might help her. 

She strained her eyes, peering into 
the dusk through the bars, in the direc- 
tion of their bungalow. 

“ They will dine with Omar tonight,” 
shethought, “then I may have achance.” 

A Malay outside seemed attracted by 
her face, and came near. She had be- 
come used to the curiosity of the natives, 
and had learned not to notice it. Sud- 
denly her attention was arrested by a 
low hiss. It was twice repeated. She 
listened. It seemed to come from under 
the bungalow. 

Raising the rug on which she was 
seated, she looked down through the 
open squares of the bamboo flooring, 
and detected the outlines of a dark fig- 
ure directly beneath. 

“Mem,” came so softly from the dark- 
ness, that she had to place her ear to 
the floor. “You want to send chit to 
Tuans? I, Tuans’ servant — Wahper- 
ing.” 


“Whether he is or not,” she thought, 


“it can do no harm,” and writing a few 
hurried lines on a bit of paper she 
wrapped it around a weight and dropped 
it into the native’s outstretched hands, 

It did not occur to her to question 
how any one that was friendly could 
have passed the guards in early twilight, 
she only felt that she was doing right. 

Exactly at seven o’clock, as Beach had 
predicted, a note bearing the Pahang 
coat of arms was handed to the Doctor. 
He looked it over critically, and mut- 
tered :— 

“ An invitation to dine is as good as an 
order. The King wishes to be amused, 
and we are the court jesters. Xas?, 7a- 
bek, Tunku !” he said to the messen- 
ger. “That is to say in choice Malay, 
‘Weaccept.’ I think we have no previ- 
ous engagement. Hey, Beach!” 


As Beach was pulling off his boots 
preparatory to going to bed after the 
dinner, despairing of finding an oppor- 
tunity to carry out his plans of escape, 
or of aiding their fellow prisoners, he 
heard a gentle tap on the elastic floor 
beneath his feet, and a hardly audible 
“Tuan.” 

He recognized Wahpering’s voice and 
bent his head to listen. 

“Come quick, ‘/ekas,’ with Tuan Doc- 
tor out window. Here, /a/z,” and he 
pushed up through the latticework the 
end of a coil of gamooty rope. 

In a moment Beach had made it fast 
to the bar of the window and dropped it 
out into the darkness. He felt someone 
grasp it, and almost at the same time a 
black head appeared even with the 
opening. 

“ Here, knives.” 

The Doctor took one and Beach the 
other, and set to work on the wooden 
bars. 

“Hold on,” ejaculated the Doctor as 
he threw his leg over the sill to descend. 

“ You go ahead, Beach. I can't leave 
behind that new specimen of moth,— 
belongs to the prerophorus family. No 
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reason that it should not have the name 
of its finder, Poultanii,—” 

“Out with you!” And Beach crowded 
the old man through the narrow opening 
in spite of all his angry efforts to resist. 

As they touched the ground Wahper- 
ing placed in the hands of each a kris, 
and whispered as he nodded toward a 
log-like object that lay at their feet, 
“Soldier die. Guns in boat. Come.” 
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At the foot of the great tree they 
found a rope ladder hanging from above. 
Wahpering motioned them to ascend 
while he held it from swinging. Reach- 
ing the platform of the veranda by 
dropping from the overhanging limbs, 
they waited again, while the old head- 
man crawled off toward the light that 
streamed from Gladys’s room. 

They could hear distinctly the tones 


“THE DARKNESS ABOUT THE BURNING BUNGALOW WAS FULL OF FLYING FORMS,” 


And without waiting for their questions, 
he dropped on his hands and knees and 
commenced to crawl rapidly toward the 
lights of the big bungalow. 

As they neared the tendril roots of 
the banyan tree he motioned them to lie 
flat and wait; then raising himself, he 
darted within the shadow of the veranda. 

In ten minutes he returned as rapidly 
and silently as he left. 

“Come, my brother on guard. Other 
guard die.” 


of the Panglima’s voice — sometimes 
calm and low, at others, high and im- 
passioned, and the girl’s broken sobs 
and replies. 

“This is hell,” whispered the Doctor, 
“to have to stand and listen to that vil- 
lain browbeat that helpless girl.” 

Beach ground his teeth, and peered 
impatiently out into the night. 

“ Here he comes,” he replied, as Wah- 
pering loomed into sight. “It’s our in- 
nings now!” 
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Inch by inch, flat on their faces, they 
worked along the platform, stopping at 
every sound, listening for every bark of 
the hounds or call of the guards as they 
made their distant rounds, until they 
gained a position outside the low window 
where they could see and hear every- 
thing that took place within. 

For the moment the glare blinded 
them, and they only half realized the 
significance of the scene before them. 

The Panglima stood over the cower- 
ing girl, his face almost ashy under its 
flush of vivid red. The scar on his fore- 
head stood out like a blot of blood over 
his eye. The diamonds in the handle 
of his kris and the diamonds on his 
hands flashed like sparks of fire in the 
dilated eyes of the watchers. 

Standing against the wall with their 
feet bound, and guarded on either side 
by Malays with drawn krisses, were the 
girl’s brother and Mcllvaine. The re- 
flection of the Persian hanging lamp 
fell full upon them. 

One was tall and fair, with broad 
shoulders and well developed muscles. 
His handsome, open face, which told 
of his kinship to the girl, was filled 
with a quiet subdued determination. 
His attitude,as he leaned against the 
frail] partition, was easy, almost careless. 
The other came just up to his shoulder ; 
his head was stretched forward, and his 
dark, expressive eyes were filled with 
a fire of love that his watchers could 
not mistake. He had bitten his lip 
until a drop of blood shone against the 
whiteness of his skin. The veins of 
his neck and forehead seemed to swell 
out like whipcords and the fingers of 
his hands worked nervously against the 
sides of his shooting jacket. 

Beach felt a soft touch on his arm and 
turned his eyes reluctantly from their 
faces. 

Wahpering placed his lips close to his 
ear and said: “Stay. No move. I 
come. Go see my brother ready to kill 
guard in house. No move. Promise?” 
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Beach nodded hurriedly. He was 
listening to the words that came to him 
from within. 

“O, my God! My God, what shall I 
do? Tom, help me to say yes.” She 
looked beseechingly toward the fair- 
haired man. 

“Tell me to say yes, Tom, my broth- 
er. Tell me to say yes. I am so weak 
and selfish. O,I hate him so. J can- 
not, I cannot, but I must. He will kill 
you if Ido not marry him. O, let me 
die!” 

Frantic with grief she threw herself 
on the floor, and dragging herself on her 
knees before the Chief clasped her arms 
about his legs and kissed his feet. 

“QO, Omar, I pray you. I beseech 
you. Let my brother go. Say you will 
not kill him. If you love me, have pity 
on me. I will pray for you always. I 
will be your slave. What have 1 done 

“Gladys,” spoke her brother, “get 
up. You forget that you are at the feet 
of a nigger. Tell you to say yes, and 
become the wife of a black outlaw to 
save my life! Never! Let him kill me 
if he dare. He is a bravo and a coward. 
Life is not so dear to me that I would 
buy it with my sister’s honor.” 

The Panglima did not move. His 
hand tightened on the handle of his kris. 

“Dare?” he laughed, “ you shall see, 
but not until I have had my answer. 
Come, girl,” he went on. “Is it yes, 
or your brother’s life?” and his eyes 
gleamed with hatred and murder. 

Slowly he raised his arm. The light 
fell upon the blue-black blade of the 
kris. He drew close up to the man un- 
til the knife’s keen point touched his 
neck. 

The girl watched his passion-distort- 
ed face with a strange, bewildered fas- 
cination. She could not speak. A weird 
hypnotic influence stole over her. Beach 
felt it and rubbed his eyes. The tragedy 
before him did not seem real. It was 
like some powerful play. 
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The Pangiima pressed the point of 
the kris into the yielding flesh, and a 
tiny rivulet of blood ran down the vic- 
tim’s bared throat. 

With a cry of fright the girl threw 
herself at the Malay’s feet. 

“ Omar, Omar, I will. O, I—” 

“Will—not!” came in low, distinct 
tones. 

* Omar, do not listen. I will— ” 

“T tell you he dare not strike. He 
knows the power of the British arm ?” 

The Doctor, in his absorption, had 
worked close up under the window, and 
lay partially in the light, with his hands 
on the wooden bars. 

“Dare not, again!” hissed the Chief. 
“T am not through with you yet, or I 
would strike you down like a dog.” 


“If you are in the habit of murdering 
British subjects, possibly you have no 
further use for me,” sneered Mcllvaine, 
his lips twitching with suppressed emo- 
tion. “I say you are a sneak, a coward, 
and a renegade,— lashing yourself into 
a fury to frighten a half-crazed girl and 
amuse two bound men. I challenge you 
to strike!” 

The Panglima trembled. 

“Ha! Ha! the braggart. 
spit in his face!” 

With a yell of fury the Chief sprang 
forward. His kris flashed in the lamp 
light, the jewels in its handle sent out 
a momentary circle of light, the double- 
edged blade sank into the heart of the 
intrepid man, and he fell without a 
groan. 


Must J] 
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In his excitement the Doctor forgot 
his caution, and wrenched at the bars of 
the window with a strength born of the 
scene before him, and as the murderer 
leaned forward to draw the kris from the 
dying man, one of the bars and then 
another dropped off into his hands. 

Even in his mad haste he noticed that 
they had been cut nearly through with 
a small knife, and that a cloth had been 
wound cunningly about the notches. 

The fearless old man had his hand on 
the Chief’s throat, and had thrown him 
on his back almost before Beach real- 
ized that his way was free into the room. 

“Q, you black scoundrel! You liar, 
you murderer, you Apache!” thundered 
the Doctor, his rage almost drowning 
his voice. “So you thought you were 
master out here in the jungle, did you ?”’ 
And the relentless hand closed tighter 
and tighter on the Panglima’s throat. 

The two guards, who, for the moment 
had stood moticnless with amazement, 
sprang with a yell to the rescue of their 
Chief. 

As the foremost raised his hand to 
strike, Wahpering glided from behind 
the silken hanging of the doorway and 
drove his kris beneath the man’s up- 
lifted arm. At the same instant Beach 
bounded through the window across the 
room, and struck the remaining guard 
full in the face with his powerful fist. 

Wahpering snatched his bloody knife 
from the body of his victim, and raised 
it a second time with a look of cruel sat- 
isfaction on his scarred and withered 
face. 

“No more rattan Wahpering. Allah 
is good!” 

The Panglima saw the look on the 
headman’s distorted features, and heard 
his words. He knew that he had noth- 
ing to expect but death, and for the first 
time he struggled to release the Doc- 
tor’s grip on his throat. 

Wahpering waited calmly until he had 
exhausted himself, taking a grim delight 
in the fruitless battle. 
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“ Hold quiet there, my black beauty !” 
ejaculated the Doctor, oblivious to all 
else save the writhings of the prostrate 
man. 

“Keep quiet, now. Anyone would 
think you saw your ghost,” and the Doc- 
tor smiled as he glanced in the direction 
of Beach, who was kneeling by the side 
of the fainting girl. 

“Don’t let such little gallantries worry 
you.” 

The Chief lay perfectly still, watch- 
ing Wahpering through half-closed lids. 

Suddenly, like a flash, the kris de- 
scended. The Panglima was ready for 
the blow. The Doctor felt the muscles 
under him harden for an instant, then 
expand like a mass of rubber, and they 
had both changed positions by a foot. 

The kris made a flesh wound in the 
Panglima’s arm. 

“ Hold on there!” shouted the Doc- 
tor in amazement. 

“Catch him, Beach. 
We want this fellow for a hostage. 
gods, this is murder!” 

Wahpering scowled, lowered the point 
of his weapon, and turned to the girl’s 
brother, who had been a passive spec- 
tator of all that had taken place, and cut 
his bonds. 

“ Good, Tuan Doctor. 
hostage. 
snake. 


Hold on, I say. 
Ye 


Keep him for 
Bind tight,—he worse than 
Wahpering kill another time. 
Lekas, hurry, boat ready.” 
“Not while I am around,” growled 
the Doctor, as ‘he lifted the Panglima to 


his shoulder. “ This is no French Rev- 
olution. Come on.” 

Mead took the unconscious form of 
his sister in his arms and followed. 

Kneeling beside Mclivaine, Beach 
placed his hand on his heart. 

“ Dead!” he sighed. ‘The fire won't 
hurt him,” And then raising the mas- 
sive table lamp above his head, he threw 
it with all his strength into a mass of 
draperies and cushions. 

In an instant the room was a furnace 
of flames. 
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“THE PRAU SHOT OUT INTO THE OPEN WATERS OF 
THE SAMANTAN,”’ 


“Come on!” shouted the Doctor from 
the veranda. “ Now is the time!” 

The darkness about the burning bun- 
galow was full of flying forms. 

Wahpering’s brother had directed the 
guard to the rear with loud shouts of 
“Api, Api,—fire, fire! The Panglima, 
—the Panglima!”’ 

The old punghulo stood at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, and guarded the little 
party from any chance kris strokes. 

Sometimes running, sometimes creep- 
ing, once fighting their way silently in 


the darkness with their 
fists, they gained the 
jungle path just as the 
doomed bungalow burst 
out in a dozen different 
places, and lit up the 
little plantation with 
the brightness of day. 
As they paused to get 
their breath and rear- 
range their burdens, 
they could see the panic- 
stricken natives swarm- 
ing up and down the 
ladder of the burning 
house, searching for 
their Chief. 
The great banyan 
tree was wrapped in a 
maze of flames, that 
wound and _ twisted 
about its branches and roots, and 
lighted up its varnished leaves. The 
traveler’s palms cast mammoth fan- 
‘like shadows on the scorched green- 
‘sward, while the brilliant color of the 
flamboyants and crotons seemed to vie 
with the flames in the intensity of their 
shading. Bands of monkeys, awakened 
by the light and heat, mingled their 
cries with the shrill screams of the 
women in the zenana close by. 

Then for an instant all sounds were 
drowned in the deep, prolonged roar 
from the prison of the black lions back 
of the zenana. 

“ Looks kinder like a blamed shame, 
Commissioner,” said the Doctor, gazing 
at the rapidly crumbling building. - 

“It’s only a detail,” laughed Beach, 
his spirits rising as the danger in- 
creased. “ Forward march, and remem- 
ber the fate of Lot’s wife!” 


X. 


THE brilliancy of the fire was soon 
lost as they penetrated into the jungle. 
The massive trees excluded all light, 
and only from time to time a breath of 
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wind brought them the heavy, smoky 
odors of the conflagration. 

For an hour they stumbled and felt 
their way along the narrow path. The 
thorny rattans caught their clothes and 
tore their hands and faces. 

Gladys had regained consciousness, 
and was sobbing softly on her brother’s 
shoulder. The Doctor tripped heavily 
twice and fell, each time refusing dog- 
gedly Beach’s offer to relieve him of his 
burden. 

*“Reckon I can stand it if he can,” 
growled the old man, as he tightened his 
hold on the prisoner’s waist. 

The road became rougher, as they pro- 
ceeded, and their progress slower. Wah- 
pering paused, and took from the folds 
of his sarong a bit of candle aid a box of 
matches. 

“ Lekas !” (Hurry,) he grunted lJacon- 
ically, and strode on in advance. 

Beach grasped the Panglima, in spite 
of the Doctor’s struggles, and followed 
rapidly in their footsteps. 

By the aid of the flickering light they 
were able to cover the distance between 
them and the river with comparative 
ease. 

As they reached the bank, the old 
headman raised his hand. 

“ Nanti,”’ (Wait,) and then, extinguish- 
ing the light, he dove into the black 
labyrinth of mangrove roots. 

Suddenly Beach felt the Panglima 
move, and then, before he could collect 
himself, the chief had wrenched away 
one of his hands and had fastened it on 
the astonished man’s throat. 

He tried to cry out but could not utter 
a sound, 

For a moment the pain bewildered 
him, and he felt a weakness relax his 
muscles. The Panglima was struggling 
silently to release his other hand. The 
two men swayed back and forth, and 
then Beach raised his foe in his power- 
ful arms above his head, and threw him 
with all his strength to the ground at 
his feet. 
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At the same instant the deep baying 
of hounds fell upon his ears, and the 
dark knife-like outlines of a prau glided 
up close to the bank. 

He groped blindly about for the Pang. 
lima, as the others crowded into the 
boat. The baying of the hounds became 
more distinct. The Doctor called his 
name, and he heard Gladys’s frightened 
questions, and then, just as a flickering 
light became visible between the great 
boles of the trees, his hand fell upon 
the cold, upturned face of the Malay. 

The nearing torches aided him to see 
the boat, and with a desperate lunge he 
dropped the senseless form into the 
Doctor’s upraised arms. 

Gladys put out her hand and he took 
it, and steadied himself over the bank. 
The pain of his lacerated throat had be- 
come intense, and he could barely mum- 
ble his thanks. 

Wahpering sunk. his paddle savagely 
in the water, and the prau sprang out 
into the night. 

“The dog!” he muttered. 
good!” 

No one else spoke; the suddenness 
of the attack and the nearness of their 
pursuers kept back the questions that 
arose to their lips. 

Only the Doctor growled inarticulate- 
ly as he bent his back to the oar. 

The prau was a large one, designed 
for eight oarsmen. It had a half deck 
in its stern, covered by a cadjang or 
palm-leaf roof. 

Wahpering’s brother sat in the stern, 
and used his paddle first on one side 
and then on the other, steering and 
rowing by turns. 

The Doctor, Beach, and Mead, each 
took a paddle, and seconded the power- 
ful strokes of the Malay with an energy 
that was born of their danger. 

It meant death of the most horrible 
kind to be caught between the narrow 
banks of this little tributary of the Sa- 
mantan. 

“We must make the river before day- 


“ Allah is 
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light or we shall be headed off,” said 
Mead quietly, so that his sister could 
not hear. “I should not wonder if a 
party had been sent across country to 
head us off as we enter the Samantan. 
It is their only chance unless they have 
another boat. Still they have no leader, 
and we can hope for the best.” 

The barking of the dogs grew fainter 
and fainter as the prau glided on through 
the darkness, under the combined efforts 
of the men. 

It took all the Malay’s marvelous 
skill to keep it off the roots and tree 
trunks that extended down into the 
water on either side. Once they were 
saved from running into the bank by 
a hair’s breadth, and once they struck 
the back of a sleeping crocodile and 
went entirely over it. 

Beach found himself placed next to 
Gladys Mead. Exhausted with the 
events of the night she had lain down 
on the half deck, with the boat-blanket 
under her head. In spite of his suffer- 
ings and the danger of missing a single 
stroke of his paddle, he could not resist 
glancing toward her from time to time. 

“Are you quite comfortable, Miss 
Mead ?” he ventured. 

“ Almost,” she answered. “Iam so 
glad you spoke, Mr. Beach.” Beach 
blushed with pleasure at the sound of 
his name on her lips. “I have been 
wanting to ask you to put this wet 
handkerchief about your neck. I know 
it must pain you dreadfully,—a drop of 
blood fell on my hand as you got in.” 

Beach wrapped the small damp hand- 
kerchief about his throat as he stam- 
mered his thanks. He was silent fora 
moment, and then she asked timidly : — 

“What became of Mr. MclIlvaine’s 
body? You carried it out of the fire, 
did n’t you?” 

Her voice quivered as she finished, 
and the “did n’t you?” wasso plaintive 
that Beach did not hesitate for an in- 
stant. 

“Yes.” 
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“O, Iam so thankful,” she went on. 
“ He was always so good and kind to me 
at the Residency,—and—then—did he 
not give his life to save my brother ?”’ 

While Beach was forming some reply 
that would turn her thoughts from the 
horrible scene, she continued as though 
talking to herself :— 

“‘T thought Omar was about to strike 
my brother, when he drew the blow to 
himself by some taunt. O, I am glad 
he was not left to burn. It was so kind 
of you!” 

Beach turned his face away, for fear 
that even in the darkness she would see 
the telltale blush on his face. 

He would have given his hand at that 
moment if he could have truthfully as- 
sured the girl that the body of the mur- 
dered man was safe out of the flames, 
but as it was he inwardly resolved to 
stick to his meritorious lie, no matter 
what turned up. He strove to change 
the subject. and narrated their adven- 
tures from the moment they left Singa- 
pore until they arrived at Sandringham. 
The others listened as they talked, and 
it helped to make them forget their 
danger, and to lighten the hard labor 
at the paddles. 

‘‘ Miss Mead,” said Beach, so low that 
the others could not hear, “I want to 
return a bit of your property that I 
picked up under the piano the first 
night at Sandringham.” 

“What is it?” she asked curiously. 

“ Your handkerchief,” he replied tra- 
gically. 

Gladys laughed outright. “ You may 
keep it until we are in safety; then I 
will ask you for it. By its presence you 
become my cavalier.” 

The young man put it back tenderly 
in his pocket with the mental inquiry, 
“Wonder if she thinks me an ass?” 

Day was just breaking as they came 
to where the jungle became less dense, 
and warned them that they were ap- 
proaching the mouth of the little 
stream. Not a sound save the regular 
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splash of their own paddles had broken 
the stillness since they had left the bay- 
ing of the hounds behind. 

Under the influence of the girl’s 
bright eyes, Beach laughed at the 
thought of pursuit, and in his own mind 
rather hoped that he would have a 
chance to prove his right to his new dig- 
nity. His high spirits became infec- 
tious, and the three young people chat- 
ted and joked as they sped along. 

Unobserved by them, Wahpering had 
for the past half-hour been casting 
quick, searching glances over his shoul- 
der in the direction from which they 
came ; from time to time he bent his 
head toward the water, as though lis- 
tening for some expected sound. 

The Doctor had, however, noticed 
his actions with momentarily increasing 
apprehension. 

“What is it, Wahpering ?” he asked 
at last. 

“War-prau,” laconically replied the 
Malay. 


The Doctor grasped the handle of 
his paddle with a firmer grip, and 
glanced furtively down at his Winches- 
ter. They were within a hundred yards 


of the river. The banks of the stream 
were narrowing and becoming more 
precipitous. 

Wahpering raised his hand. “ Slow- 
ly! If enemy here, they fill up water.” 

The Doctor and Beach laid down the 
paddles and took up their rifles. 

Suddenly, with a rapid back-motion 
of his paddle, Wahpering stopped the 
prau, and snatched his heavy parang 
from his sarong. He leaned over the 
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side of the boat, and struck at a great 
rubber vine that had been drawn across 
their course. 

With the echo of the first blow a salvo 
of yells broke out from the jungle-coy- 
ered shores, and a musket ball grazed 
the head of the old Punghulo. 

The Doctor fired into the center of 
the smoke. A scream of pain followed 
this report. 

“Up with the Chief, Mead!” he 
shouted, and the stalwart Englishman 
raised the Panglima from the bottom 
of the boat, and held him aloft between 
Wahpering and the shore. 

The rubber tendon snapped, and the 
boat went ahead a few feet and struck 
another. 

The Malays on the banks kept well 
hidden in the dense jungle, but from 
time to time a spear or a musket ball 
would fly past those in the stern. 

Wahpering ceased his work, and 
shouted in his native tongue : — 

“ Sons of dogs, strike one person in 
this boat and the Panglima Muda dies. 
I, the Punghulo Wahpering, am speak- 
ing. 

The firing ceased, and a few more 
blows with the heavy knife severed the 
last of the obstructions. 

“ Now, boys, all together,” shouted 
the Doctor, bending his short, muscular 
body to the oar, and the prau shot out 
into the open waters of the Samantan. 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!” went on the old 
man, waving his paddle above his head. 
“If they get us again it will be aftera 
surprising mortality on their side. Let 
her go!” 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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HE invasion 
of Sonora in 
the summer 
of 1857 by fili- 
busters from 
California, 
generally 

called the “ Crabb Expedition,” caused 
the pall of death to fall on the boun- 
dary line with Mexico. Forty-two 
Americans had been massacred at Ca- 
borca, and many Mexicans had been 
killed. The abrasion was so serious 
that Americans were not safe over the 
Mexican boundary, and Mexicans were 
in danger in the boundaries of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Gabilonda, who was the only Mexican 
officer who protested against the massa- 
cre, came very near being mobbed by 
Americans in Tucson, although he was 
perfectly innocent of any crime,—on the 
contrary, deserved credit for his human- 
ity inrescuing the boy Evans. Gabilonda 
was subsequently tried by a Mexican 


court martial organized by Pesquiera, 
the Governor of Sonora, and acquitted. 
He lived to a green old age as Collector 
of Mexican customs on the boundary 
line, and died honored and respected. 

When I returned from San Francisco 
to the mines, in the winter of 1857, the 
country was paralyzed ; but by the talis- 
man of silver bars the mines were put in 
operation again, and miners induced to 
come in from Mexico. Christmas week 
the usual festival was given at Arivaca, 
and all the neighbors within a hundred 
miles invited. 

In 1858 the business of the Territory 
resumed its former prosperity, and the 
sad events of the ‘‘Crabb Expedition ” 
were smoothed over as far as possible. 
The government had subsidized an over- 
land mail service at nearly a million a 
year, called the Butterfield line, with 
daily mails from St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco, running through Arizona. The 
mail service of the West has done a 
great deal to build up the country ; and 
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population came flocking into the Terri- 
tory with high hopes of its future pros- 
perity. 

General Heintzelman obtained a fur- 
lough, and came out to superintend the 
mines. Colonel Samuel Colt, of revolv- 
er fame, succeeded him as president of 
the company, as he had contributed 
about two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in money and arms to its re- 
sources, with the intention of enlisting 
as much capital as might be required 
from New England. Machinery was 
constructed on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and hauled overland from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the mines,—1350 miles. 

The Apaches had not up to this time 
given any trouble ; but on the contrary, 
passed within sight of our herds, going 
hundreds of miles into Mexico on their 
forays rather than break their treaty 
with the Americans. They could have 
easily carried off our stock by killing 
the few vaqueros kept with them on the 
range, but refrained from doing so from 
motives well understood on the fron- 
tiers. There isan unwritten law among 
ranchmen as old as the treaty between 
Abraham and Lot. 

In 1857 a company of lumbermen from 
Maine, under a captain named Tarbox, 
established a camp in the Santa Rita 
Mountains to whipsaw lumber at one 
hundred and fifty dollars per thousand 
feet, and were doing well, as the com- 
pany bought all they could saw. They 
built a house and corral on the south side 
of the Santa Cruz River,on the road from 
Tucson to Tubac, called the Canoa. This 
wayside inn formed a very convenient 
stopping place for travelers on the road. 
One day twenty-five or thirty Mexicans 
rode into Tubac, and said the Apaches 
had made a raid on their ranches, and 
were carrying off some three hundred 
head of horses and mules over the Baba- 
quivera plain, intending to cross the 
Santa Cruz River between the Canoaand 
Tucson. The Mexicans wanted us to join 
them in a cortada, (cut off), and rescue 
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the animals, offering to divide them with 
us for our assistance ; but remembering 
our treaty with the Apaches, and how 
faithfully they had kept it, we declined. 
They went on to the Canoa, where the 
lumbermen were in camp, and made the 
same proposition, which they accepted, 
as they were new in the country and 
needed horsesand mules. The lumber- 
men joined the Mexicans, and as they 
could easily discern the course of the 
Apaches bythe clouds of dust, succeeded 
in forming an ambuscade, and fired on 
the Apaches when they reached the 
river. The Apaches fled at the fire, leav- 
ing the stolen stock behind. 

The Mexicans made a fair division, 
and the mule trade was lively with the 
lumbermen and the merchants in Tuc- 
son. With the proceeds of this adven- 
ture the lumbermen added many com- 
forts and luxuries to their camp at the 
Canoa on the Santa Cruz, and travelers 
reveled in crystal and whisky. 

About the next full moon after this 
event, we had been passing the usual 
quiet Sunday in Tubac, when a Mexican 
vaquero came galloping furiously into 
the plaza, crying out: “Apaches! 
Apaches! Apaches!” As soon as he 
had recovered sufficiently to talk, we 
learned that the Apaches had made an 
attack on the Canoa, and killed all the 
settlers. 

It was late in the day; the men had 
nearly all gone to the mines, and we 
could only muster about a dozen men 
and horses; so we did not start until 
early next morning, as the Mexican 
said there were “ Muchos Apaches.” 

When we reached the Canoa, a little 
after sunrise, the place looked as if it 
had been struck by a hurricane. The 
doors and windows were smashed, and 
the house a smoking ruin. The former 
inmates were lying around dead, and 
three of them had been thrown into the 
well, head foremost. We buried seven 
men in a row,in front of the burnt 
houses. 
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As well as could be ascertained by 
the tracks, there must have been fully 
eighty Apaches on horseback. They 
carried off on this raid 280 head of 
animals from the Canoa and the adjoin- 
ing ranches. 

There were some companies of the 
First Dragoons eating beef at Fort Bu- 
chanan. The commanding officer was 
notified, and sent some troops in pursuit, 
but the Apaches were in their strong- 
holds long before the dragoons saddled 
their horses. 

The pursuit of Apaches is exceedingly 
dangerous, as they are very skillful in 
forming ambuscades, and never give a 
fair fight in an open field. Their horse- 
manship is far superior to American 
troops, who are for the most part for- 
eigners, and exceedingly awkward. 

The second serious trouble with the 
Apaches was brought about by a far 
more foolish cause than the first, and it 
was much more disastrous. 

In the winter of 1857 a somber col- 
ored son of Erin came along on foot to 
the presidio of Tubac, and solicited the 
rights of hospitality, food and a fire. 
Whether he had been run out of Cali- 
fornia by the Vigilance Committee, as 
many of my “ guests” had been, or was 
escaping legitimate justice, was not in 
question ; the imperative cravings of 
the stomach admit of very scant cere- 
mony ; so I took John Ward in to din- 
ner, and provided him with all the com- 
forts of a home. 

At bed-time he asked me if he might 
sleep in the front room by the fire; to 
which I reluctantly consented, taking 
good care to lock and bar the door be- 
tween us. 

The next morning after breakfast I 
gave John Ward some grub, and advised 
him to push on to Fort Buchanan, on 
the Sonoita, where he could probably 
get some employment. 

He went on to the Sonoita and took 
up aranch, forming a temporary part- 
nership with a Mexican woman, accord- 
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ing to the customs of the country at that 
time. 

She had a little boy who also appeared 
to be partly of Celtic descent, as he had 
a red head, and was nick-named “ Micky 
Free.” This probably formed the only 
matrimonial tie between John Ward and 
the Mexican woman. In the course of 
time John Ward got a hay contract, a 
wagon, and a few yoke of oxen, and ap 
peared to be thriving at Uncle Sam’s 
expense. Fort Buchanan was garri- 
soned by a portion of the First Regi- 
ment of dragoons. The most of the men 
were Germans, and could not mount a 
horse without a step-ladder. 

In the early part of 1858 John Ward 
got drunk, and beat his step-son Micky 
Free until heran away to Sonora. Ward 
became so blind drunk that he could not 
find his oxen; so he went to the Fort 
and complained to Major Stein, the 
commanding officer, that the Apaches 
had stolen his oxen and carried off his 
woman’s boy. 

Major Stein wasa very good man, and 
very capable of running a saw-mill in 
Missouri, where he came from. He list- 
ened to John Ward’s tale of woe, and 
ordered out a detachment of the First 
Dragoons, under Lieutenant Bascomb, 
to pursue the Apaches and recover 
Micky Free and the oxen. Bascomb 
was a fine-looking young fellow, a Ken- 
tuckian, a West Pointer, and of course, 
a gentleman ; but he was unfortunately 
a fool; although his uncle, Preacher 
Bascomb, of Lexington, was accounted 
a very eminent clergyman of the Pres- 
byterian Church. This is a very differ- 
ent family from Bascomb of the Con- 
federate X roads. 

Lieutenant Bascomb’s command pur- 
sued some Apaches, who had been raid- 
ing in Sonora, into the Whetstone 
Mountains, where they called a parley. 
The Apaches were summoned to camp 
undera white flag ; and feeling perfect- 
ly innocent of having committed any 
crime against the Americans, fearlessly 
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presented themselves before Lieuten- 
ant Bascomb and his boys in blue. 
They positively denied having seen the 
boy or stolen the oxen; and they told 
the truth, as was well known afterwards ; 
but the Lieutenant was not satisfied, 
and ordered them seized and executed. 

Four Apache chiefs were seized and 
tied. Cochise (in the Apache dialect, 
Wood) managed to get hold of a knife 
which he had concealed, cut his bonds, 
and escape. He wasa very brave leader, 
and after having wreaked a terrible ven- 
geance for the treachery of the Ameri- 
can troops to the Apaches, died in peace 
at the Indian Agency in the Chiracahua 
Mountains, 1874. 

The war thus inaugurated by this 
Apache chieftain lasted fourteen years, 
and has scarcely any parallel in the hor- 
rorsof Indian warfare. Themen, women, 
and children, killed; the property de- 
stroyed, and the detriment to the settle- 
ment of Arizona, cannot be computed. 
The cost of the war against Cochise 
would have purchased John Ward a 
string of yokes of oxen reaching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific: and as for 
his woman’s son, Micky Free, he after- 
wards became an Indian scout and in- 
terpreter,and about as infamousa scoun- 
drel as those who generally adorn that 
profession. I am on very friendly terms 
with him and all his family, and would 
not write a word in derogation of his 
character, or of his step-father, John 
Ward, but to vindicate history. 

The Vigilance Committee of San 
Francisco sent a considerable number 
of unsavory immigrants to Arizona, who 
with the refugees from Mexico, Texas, 
and Arkansas, rendered mule property 
rather insecure in the early days. Gam- 
bling has been anindustrial pursuit since 
the first settlement of the country, and 
the saloon business flourishes with the 
prosperity of the times. Strange to say, 
amidst this heterogeneous population 
there has never been a vigilance com- 
mittee. 
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The Company and the country (syn- 
onymous terms) continued to improve, 
with occasional interruptions by the 
Apaches, until the beginning of 1861, 
when the reverberations of the gun fired 
at Sumter were heard in the Arizona 
mountains. A newspaper had been 
started by the company at Tubac, called 
.The Arizonian, Our mail came over- 
land by Butterfield coaches, at the rate 
of a hundred miles a day, but at last we 
waited for “the mail that never came.” 
In the spring of 1861 a coach was started 
out from the Rio Grande with thirteen of 
the bravest buckskin boys of the West, 
and ten or twelve thousand dollars in 
gold, to pay off the line and withdraw 
the service ; but the Apaches waylaid 
the coach in Stein’s Pass, killed all of 
the men, and captured the gold. 

In the month of June the machinery 
was running smoothly at Arivaca, the 
mines were yielding handsomely, and 
two hundred and fifty employees were 
working for good wages, which were 
paid punctually every Saturday after- 
noon. 

One day an orderly from Fort Buchan- 
an rode up to headquarters and handed 
me a note from Lieutenant Chapin, en- 
closing copy of an order from the com- 
manding officer of the Military Depart- 
ment :— 

SANTA FE, June, 1861. 
COMMANDING OFFICER, Fort Buchanan : — 

On receipt of this you will abandon and destroy 
your Post ; burn your Commissary and Quartermas- 
ters’ stores, and everything between the Colorado 
and Rio Grande that will feed an enemy. 

March out with your guns loaded, and do not per- 


mit any citizen within three miles of your lines. 
(Signed.) Major GENERAL LYNDE. 


A council of the principal employees 
was called, and the order laid before 
them. The wisest said we could not 
hold the country after the troops aban- 
doned it,—that the Apaches would come 
down upon us by the hundred, and the 
Mexicans would cut our throats. It was 
concluded to reduce the ore we had 
mined, which was yielding about a thous- 
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and dollars a day, pay off the hands, 
and prepare for the worst. 

About a week afterwards the Apaches 
came down by stealth, and carried off 
out of the corral one hundred and for- 
ty-six horses and mules. 

The Apaches are very adroit in steal- 
ing stock, and no doubt inherit the skill 
of many generations in theft. The cor- 
rals are generally built of adobe, with a 
gate or bars at the entrance. It wasa 
customary practice for the Apaches to 
saw an entrance through an adobe wall 
with their horsehair ropes (cadrestas). 

The corral at Arivaca was constructed 
of adobes, with a layer of cactus poles 
(ocguttzllo) lengthwise between each 
layer of adobes. The Apaches tried 
their rope saw, but the cactus parted 
the rope. The bars were up, and a log 
chain wound around each bar and locked 
to the post ; but they removed the bars 
quietly by wrapping their serapes around 
the chain, to prevent the noise alarming 
the watchman. The steam engine was 
running day and night, and the watch- 
man had orders to go the rounds of the 
place every hour during the night ; but 
the Apaches were so skillful and secre- 
tive in their movements that not the 
least intimation of their presence on the 
place was observed,—not even by the 
watchdogs, which generally have a keen 
scent for Indians. 

At the break of day the Apaches gave 
a whoop, and disappeared with the en- 
tire herd before the astonished gaze of 
five watchmen, who were sleeping under 
a porch within thirty yards. A pursuit 
was organized as soon as possible; but 
the pursuers soon ran into an ambuscade 
prepared by the retreating Apaches, 
when three were killed and two wound- 
ed. The rest returned without recover- 
ing any of the stock. 

This loss of stock made very lonesome 
times at Arivaca, as it could not be re- 
placed in the country, and we had no 
animals to haul ores, fuel, or provisions ; 
only a few riding and ambulance ani- 
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mals, which had to be kept in stables 
and fed on grain. 

About the same time the Apaches 
made an attack on the Santa Rita Min- 
ing Hacienda, and the eastern side of 
the Santa Cruz River had to be aban- 
doned. 

At Tubac, the headquarters of the 
company, where the old Mexican cuartel 
furnished ample room for storage, about 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
worth of merchandise, machinery, and 
supplies, were stored. The Apaches, to 
the number of nearly a hundred, sur- 
rounded the town and compelled its 
evacuation. The plunder and destruc- 
tion of property was complete. We had 
scarcely a safe place to sleep, and noth- 
ing to sleep upon but the ground. 

The women and children were escort- 
ed to the old pueblo of Tucson, where 
the few people remaining in the Terri- 
tory were concentrated ; and they re- 
mained there in a miserable condition 
until the troops arrived from California 
under General James A. Carlton, United 
States Army, commonly called “Carl- 
ton’s Column.” 

General Carlton, upon arriving in the 
Territory, issued an order declaring 
martial Jaw between the Colorado and 
the Rio Grande. These troops garri- 
soned the country between the rivers, 
and drove out the rebel troops, who had 
come in from Texas under the Confed- 
erate government. 

After the abandonment of the Terri- 
tory by the United States troops armed 
Mexicans in considerable numbers 
crossed the boundary line, declaring 
that the American government was 
broken up, and they had come to take 
their country back again. Even the few 
Americans left in the country were not 
at peace among themselves, — the 
chances were that if you met in the 
road it was to draw arms, and declare 
whether you were for the North or the 


South. 
The Mexicans at the mines assassi- 
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nated all the white men there when 
they were asleep, looted the place, and 
fled across the boundary line to Mexico. 
The smoke of burning wheat-fields could 
be seen up and down the Santa Cruz 
valley, where the troops were in retreat, 
destroying everything before and be- 
hind them. The government of the 
United States abandoned the first 
settlers of Arizona to the merciless 
Apaches. It was impossible to remain 
in the country and continue the busi- 
ness without animals for transportation, 
so there was nothing to be done but to 
pack our portable property on the few 
animals we kept in stables, and strike 
out across the deserts for California. 

With only one companion, Professor 
Pumpelly, and a faithful negro and some 
friendly Indians for packers, we made 
the journey to Yuma by the fourth of 
July, where we first heard of the battle 
of Bull Run. Another journey took us 
across the Colorado Desert to Los An- 
geles, and thence we went by steamer to 
San Francisco, and thence via Panama 
to New York. 

lt was sad to leave the country that 
had cost so much money and blood in 
ruins, but it seemed to be inevitable. 
The plant of the Company at this time 
in machinery, material, tools, provisions, 
animals, wagons, etc , amounted to con- 
siderably over a million dollars, but the 
greatest blow was the destruction of our 
hopes,— not so much of making money 
as of making acountry. Of all the lone- 
some sounds that I remember (and it 
seems ludicrous now), most distinct is 
the crowing of cocks on the deserted 
ranches. The very chickens seemed to 
know that they were abandoned. 

We were followed all the way to Yuma 
by a band of Mexican robbers, as it was 
supposed we carried a great amount of 
treasure, and the fatigue of the journey 
by day and standing guard all night was 
trying on the strongest constitution in 
the hot summer month of June. 

An account of the breaking up of 
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Arizona and our journey across the des- 
erts to California has been given by Pro- 
fessor Pumpelly, in his book, “ Across 
America and Asia.” The subject is so 
repugnant that the harrowing scenes 
preceding the abandonment of the coun- 
try are only briefly stated. 

The Civil War was in full blast upon 
my arrival in New York, and the change 
of venue from Apache Land was not 
peaceful. The little balance to my credit 
from the silver mines was with William 
T. Coleman & Co., 88 Wall Street, and 
I put it up as a margin on gold at $132 
and sold for $250. 

After resting awhile in New York I 
went down to Washington, and found 
my old friend General Heintzelman in 
command of what was technically called 
“ The Defenses of Washington.” The 
capital of the nation was beleaguered! 

The Civil War and its results set Ari- 
zona back about twenty years. 


TueE location of the Iturbide Grant 
had been continued in Sonoraand Lower 
California, under direction of Captain — 
afterwards General — Stone, an officer 
of the United States Army, of engineer- 
ing ability. I had first become acquaint- 
ed with him when he was quartermas- 
ter at Benicia Barracks, in California, 
and met him the last time when he was 
chief of staff to the Khedive of Egypt 
at Grand Cairo, on the Nile. 

Pesquiera, the governor of Sonora, 
held the state in quasi-independence of 
Mexico, and drove the surveying party 
under Stone out of Mexico by force of 
arms. 

The funds for the location and survey 
of the Iturbide Grant had been furnished 
by French bankers in San Francisco, and 
obtained by them through their corres- 
pondent in Paris. A large portion of 
the money had been contributed by the 
entourage of the Second Empire under 
Napoleon, as the French were desirous 
of getting a foothold in Mexico. The 
expulsion of Stone’s locating and sur- 
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veying party was considered an affront 
to France ; as the survey and location 
were undertaken under a valid grant of 
land made by the Mexican government, 
and the French were not satisfied to 
lose the many millions of francs they 
had invested in the enterprise. The 
influence of the shareholders in the Itur- 
bide land location finally caused the in- 
tervention of the French government. 

It will be remembered that the first 
intervention was a joint occupation of 
Vera Cruz by French, English, and 
Spanish ; but the English and Spanish 
soon withdrew, and left the French to 
pull their own chestnut out of the fire. 

The time was not ripe for the French 
intervention in Mexico until we were in 
the midst of the Civil War, when Napo- 
leon seized the opportunity to set up 
Maximilian of Austria as Emperor of 
Mexico, protected by French forces un- 
der Bazaine. 

No doubt but Napoleon and the offi- 
cials of the Second Empire sympathized 
with the government of the Confederate 
States, and would have given them sub- 
stantial aid if they had dared; but the 
Russian Czar sent a fleet to New York 
as a warning,—and the French had had 
enough of the Russians on their track. 

It was expressly stipulated in France, 
upon the founding of the Maximilian 
Empire, that the obligations given for 
funds to carry on the survey and loca- 
tion of the Iturbide Grant should be 
inscribed and recognized as a public 
debt of the Empire, and such will be 
found a matter of record and history. 
Many Frenchmen, no doubt, keep them 
as companion souvenirs to the obliga- 
tions of the PanamaCanal. The Grant 
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has never been located, and the Mexi- 
can government yet owes the heirs, in 
equity, the original million dollars. 

The French, under Maximilian, occu- 
pied Mexico up to the American bound- 
ary line, and many Mexicans took ref- 
uge in the United States,— among them 
Pesquiera, the governor of Sonora. His 
camp was at the old Mission of Tumu- 
cacori, in the Santa Cruz Valley, and 
his wife is buried there. 

President Juarez, of Mexico, was a ref- 
ugee at E] Paso del Norte during the 
reign of Maximilian, in destitute cir- 
cumstances, when I was enabled to fur- 
nish him with a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in gold on aconcession of Lower 
California. The circumstances were re- 
cently related for the Examiner of San 
Francisco, by Sefior Romero, the Mex- 
ican minister in Washington. 

During the brief existence of the Max- 
imilian Empire in Mexico, many Ameri- 
cans flocked to the capital for adven- 
tures, as sympathizers with the govern- 
ment of the Confederate States, and 
consequently with the occupation of 
Mexico. 

The late Senator Gwin of California 
was the acknowledged leader of the 
Americans, and it was rumored that he 
was to be created Duke of Sonora, but 
I never believed that the sterling old 
Democrat would have accepted a title of 
nobility. 

The battle of Gettysburg sealed the 
fate of the Maximilian Empire, as well 
as the fate of the empire of the United 
States. The Mexican Empire and the 
French Empire have both passed away 
like dreams, but the Empire of the Peo- 
ple grows stronger every year. 

Charles D. Poston, 
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CHRONICLES OF SAN LORENZO. 


I. THE SAD EXPERIENCE OF THE WIDOW SPAFFORD. 


WIipow SPAFFORD was a lady of gen- 
tility who lived with her niece in a small, 
four-roomed cottage upon the outskirts 
of San Lorenzo. Not so very long ago 
—in the late Spafford’s time—the house 
presented a trim and well-ordered ap- 
pearance. The walls glistened with 
white paint; the shutters rivaled the 
Kentucky blue grass in brilliancy of 
tint ; and the tiny lawn was scrupulously 
mown and watered. But since her hus- 
band’s death, the widow had let “ things,” 
as she comprehensively termed her en- 
vironment, go to seed. 

“] hevn’t the heart to fix up either 
the house or myself,” she was often 
heard to say. “An’ it suits me better 
as it is. A new coat o’ paint would 
make me lonesome, an’ as for grass, who 
cares whether it be green or not, when 
one’s own heart is withered?” 

A soul more divinely in touch with 
the sorrows of the poor never distilled 
its dew of sympathy and loving kind- 
ness ; but the dear woman rigidly drew 
the line between Lazarus and Dives. 
The former stimulated all that was best 
in her; whereas the latter provoked 
abnormal secretions of bile. It is per- 
tinent to add that a rich sister, who 
kept a buggy, and had a real “ Axmin- 
ster” in the parlor, was the primary 
cause of this atrabiliary disturbance. 

At the time our story opens, both 
aunt and niece were sitting upon the 
narrow porch, enjoying the cool of the 
summer evening, and pleasantly occu- 
pied in discussing the weightier matters 
of the neighborhood, to wit : —the sud- 
den sickness of the Presbyterian minis- 
ter’s wife; the price of potatoes; and 
the new dress that her sister, Mrs. Wash- 
ington Pratt, had worn to church. 


“It was made in the city,” said the 
Widow with emphasis. “I knew it be- 
fore I looked at it. Such extravagance 
is sinful, an’ her own flesh an’ blood 
starving.” 

This was a figure of speech, but the 
young girl accepted the statement liter- 


ally. 


‘“‘IT’m sure,” she said pleasantly, “that - 


we should starve, both of us, if it were 
not for Aunt Aurelia. She gives us 
garden stuff, milk, wood, and—” 

“Her misfits,” cried the Widow, 
spitefully finishing the sentence. “ Yes, 
my dear, your aunt is very kind, very 
kind indeed ; but I can’t forgive her for 
putting champagne on her table last 
Christmas. At five dollars a bottle, too! 
I wonder the wine didn’t choke ’em. 
Ah me!—the world’s full o’ wicked- 
ness.” 

“Uncle Wash,” suggested her niece, 
“sent us a bottle of imported port wine.” 

She might have added that the bottle 
of port had been immediately bestowed 
upon an anzmic neighbor, who had re- 
cently enriched San Lorenzo with twins 
as white and feeble as herself. 

The Widow sniffed. 

“Port is quite good enough for us, 
Mamie.” 

“I like lemonade myself,” said the 
girl, “and plenty of ice cream with it. 
When I marry, Auntie, I'll have ice 
cream every day, and chicken salad.” 

“ Dear child,” cried the Widow, with 
a complete change of tone. “To think 
that your husband is walking the earth 
this blessed minute, an’ we never know 
it. Ain’t that a strange thing?” 

“Maybe I’m destined for an old 
maid.” 

“God forbid! I’veno kind of use for 
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old maids, Tiresome things, stickin’ 
their noses into other folks affairs, an’ 
pretendin’ there ain’t no men in the 
world good enough for’em! No, child, 
you'll marry in season, when Mr. Right 
comes along, or I’ll know the reason 
why. A good husband’sa mighty good 
thing, but you never know his vally till 
he ’s gone.” 

Her voice quavered, and her niece 
hastened to change the subject. 

“My!” she said. “ Here’s a gentle- 
man stopping at our gate.” 

The Widow hastily dried her eyes and 
gulped down an embryotic sob. The 
stranger, a middle-aged man, decorous- 
ly clothed in sable, approached the 
ladies and lifted his hat. 

‘Mrs. Spafford?” he asked, with a 
strong nasal intonation. 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“ My name is Ramsbotham. The Rev- 
erend Elijah Ramsbotham.”’ 

“Mercy me,” murmured the Widow, 
“what a mouthful of a name!”’ 

“T’m a Baptist minister,” continued 
he, politely ignoring the Widow’s last 
words, “and my mission just now is to 
preach the gospel in San Lorenzo. A 
man across the way —”’ 

“Old man Newsom,” suggested Mrs. 
Spafford. 

“Perhaps so. He is, I fear, an unre- 
generate sheep a heathen!—I judge 
from his language, which is fleshly and 
profane.” 

“Yes, he’s a heathen,” snapped the 
Widow, “but there’s many a Baptist 
might be better for his acquaintance. 
I’m a Presbyterian myself, and don’t 
take much stock in total immersion, 
but —”’ 

“He directed me here,” interrupted 
the Reverend Elijah, wisely avoiding 
the Charybdis of polemical controversy. 
“He told me you took boarders. If 
you have a vacant room in your resi- 
dence, I —” 

Mrs. Spafford smiled graciously. 
“There is only one room,” she replied, 
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“and it’s vacant. My terms are eight- 
een dollars a month. Three meals a 
day and the use of the parlor.” 

“That will meet my views exactly. 
May I consider the arrangement made?” 

“Certainly. Mamie, show the gen- 
tleman his room.” 

The girl obeyed with alacrity, and the 
Widow sat alone upon the porch, her 
mobile lips smiling, and a suffused light 
in her fine hazel eyes. Eighteen dollars 
a month meant to her all the difference 
between poverty and affluence. She 
thought pleasantly of a certain hat in 
the window at Miss Popper’s, the milli- 
ner ; for Mamie’s headgear showed un- 
mistakable signs of wear and tear, and 
that hat, with its edging of feather, must 
certainly be secured the very first thing 
in the morning. 

“T might hev asked twenty,” she 
thought, “but I reckon eighteen dollars 
is about all a Baptist ll stand. Hedon’t 
look like a hearty eater, but thin men’s 
deceivin’ in the matter o’ meals. Where 
they put their victuals sometimes the 
dear Lord only knows!” 

And thus the Reverend Elijah Rams- 
botham became a member of the Spaf- 
ford menage. 


Brother Ramsbotham at once pro- 
ceeded to organize a Baptist church in 
San Lorenzo, and before many months 
had glided by his pastoral efforts were 
crowned with flattering success. He 
had bland manners, much executive 
ability, and displayed incomparable tact 
in exhorting, entreating, and encoura- 
ging the lukewarm members of his flock. 
He was especially careful to compliment 
“the sisters” with discreet impartiality; 
each in turn, so that none might take 
offense. Moreover, he preached a very 
fair sermon, not too long and seasoned 
with homely illustration, and if he mani- 
fested a rather commonplace cleverness, 
his felicity of expression, coupled with 
a bass voice of sonorous volume, was 
ample cempensation for lack of origi- 
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nality. His;Sabbath school, the key- 
stone of the arch, was largely attended. 

His bodily presence was somewhat 
contemptible, but he prided himself 
upon wearing a number eight hat. His 
forehead was high, and of marble white- 
ness, — so the sisters said,— but in the 
fervor of religious exaltation, a plente- 
ous dew jbesprinkled it, which much 
marred its smooth beauty. His com- 
plexion was pale ; his dark eyes, set a 
thought too close together; his nose, 
large and well formed ; and his massive 
jaw, scrupulously shaven. 

But old man Newsom — Uncle Nate, 
as he was familiarly called — could find 
nothing to admire in the new pastor. 
One fine morning the Widow took him 
a pan of hot biscuit, and lingered, as 
was her wont, to chat fora few minutes. 
The conversation drifted round to Broth- 
er Ramsbotham. 

“ He’s a derned sight too short in the 
leg,” said Uncle Nate, “ but that don’t 
interfere with his preachin’.” 

“He’s a good man,” sighed the 
Widow, “an’a scholar, too. I’m think- 
in’, Uncle Nate, that maybe total im- 
mersion is right an’ proper, after all. 
The pastor was tellin’ me yesterday that 
Greek word which we (sic) translate ‘I 
baptize,’ —I reckon, Uncle Nate, that 
you know the blessed book was all writ- 
ten in Greek?—No! well, well, you 
know it now, —I was sayin’ that the 
Greek word, ‘ I baptize,’ means total im- 
mersion an’ nothing else. The pastor’s 
a learned man — why he reads Greek 
as easy as A B C..” 

“I’m not agin the total immersion 
racket,” said Uncle Nate. “I’ll help 
hold the hose myself, as fur as that goes. 
Plenty o’ hot water an’ soap comes near 
to make a Christian out of aman. An’, 
by Gosh, the holy man looks as‘ if a dose 
o’ soap suds would n’t hurt him.” 

“Why, Uncle Nate,’ cried the Widow, 
“how you do talk, to be sure! Mr. 
Ramsbotham bathes once a fortnight, 
just as regular as I do myself.” 
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But the fleshly mind of Uncle Nate 
was not to be convinced. 

“T don’t like the critter,” he said 
finally, “ an’ that’s all there is about it. 
An’ I’d keep my eye on Mamie, if I was 
you. Preachers air hell — I beg pardon, 
marm, but the word slipped out una- 
wheers — on young women folks.” 

“T’ll attend to my business, Mr. New- 
som, if you'll kindly attend to yours.” 

-With this parting shot, Mrs. Spafford 
walked off in high dudgeon. 

“Wal, wal,” said the old man to him- 
self, as he filled his pipe. ‘‘ Missis Spaf- 
ford is changin’ fer the wuss. That 
comes o’ consortin’ with preachers. I 
never knowed it to fail. Mayhap she’s 
stuck on his shape herself. She’s a 
fine lookin’ lady, is Susie Spafford, an’ 
the holy man might travel fur before 
findin’sech another. But, pshaw! he’s 
sot his black eye on the girl, or else I’m 
a liar.” 

Mr. Newsom, not caring to pursue an 
unpleasant train of thought, took a 
drink of whisky—to wash, as he ex- 
pressed it, the taste of Brother Rams- 
botham out of his mouth—and sat down 
to enjoy the morning paper. The Wid- 
ow, however, much incensed, betook 
herself to her own kitchen, and began 
to stone some apricots. Being a woman, 
she had not the knack of banishing at 
will disagreeable reflections. 

“ An’ why not ?” she thought, “ why 
not? Why should n’t he take a fancy 
to the child, an’ she to him! She’s 
bound to go some day. Dear heart, I 
can ’t expect to keep her forever.” 

Her eyes slowly filled with tears. 
The veil that mercifully shrouds the 
present from the future lifted itself, and 
she saw, shudderingly, the empty eve- 
ning of her life, with loveless old age 
creeping on apace, and far down the 
perspective of time the gaunt figure of 
the ruthless Reaper beckoning grimly 
with his terrible sickle. 

“Ah no, no,” she cried, “I cannot 
bear it.” 
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But after this she unwittingly fol- 
lowed the advice of Uncle Nate, and 
kept her eye upon Mamie and the Pas- 
tor. Nothing occurred to arouse suspi- 
cion, however, and as time went by she 
laughed at the idea of a match between 
the pair. ‘“He’s too old, an’ she’s too 
young,” she thought. “Uncle Nate is 
a fool, an’ so am I!” 

I think the Reverend Elijah had la- 
bored some five months in his new field 
when the Widow Spafford joined the 
Baptist Church. She took the plunge 
—literally and metaphorically —after 
mature deliberation and fervent prayer, 
and in spite of the most violent objec- 
tions upon the part of Mr.and Mrs. 
Washington Pratt. The Pastor rejoiced 
exceedingly over this addition to his 
flock, for the Widow had quite a follow- 
ing of friends, and other proselytes 
might be expected to tread in her foot- 
steps. (Asa matter of fact Miss Pop- 
per, and her sister, Mrs. Doctor Shar- 
wood, were added to the fold upon the 
following Sabbath.) 

Upon the evening of this eventful 
day the Pastor, Mrs. Spafford, and her 
niece were gathered around a cheery 
wood fire in the parlor, and Brother 
Ramsbotham was holding forth with 
some animation. He had an amiable 
weakness for talking over the heads of 
his listeners, and upon this particular oc- 
casion was loudly lamenting the schism 
between Particular and General Bap- 
tists. 

“ Anything,” he was saying, “that 
approaches the heresy of Arminius is 
intolerable to me. My views, Mrs. Spaf- 
ford, as you know, lie in the opposite 
direction. As regards predestination 
and election, I lean strongly to Calvin- 
ism.” 

The Widow was deeply impressed by 
this kind of talk. Dogma and doctrine 
had bred no disturbing fancies in her 
simple brain, and of the great Dutch 
heresiarch and his heterodox tenets she 
was profoundly and happily ignorant ; 
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but the sound of the big words tickled 
her ears, and she determined that Sister 
Aurelia, who had a weakness for polem- 
ics, should be shown a thing or two in 
the line of biblical exegesis that would 
certainly surprise her. 

‘ Speakin’ of Calvin,” she said cheer- 
fully, “reminds me of Calvin Smith. I 
bought a turkey of him against Christ- 
mas, but the miserable man has n’t been 
nigh the place.” 

“A turkey,” murmured the pastor, 
‘is a fine bird. Properly stuffed, and 
well basted, he makes a dish fit for a 
king.” 

“Ah!” replied the Widow ; “ I always 
see to the stuffin’ and bastin’ myself. 
There’s many a turkey spoiled in the 
cookin’.” 

“Aunt Aurelia bought a big one to- 
day.” 

“T dessay,” said the Widow, tossing 
her comely head. “ She would have the 
best or none, you may depend on that. 
Sister Aurelia would n’t sleep nights if 
she did n’t have everything in her house 
bigger an’ better than other folks.” 

Brother Ramsbotham shook his head 
gravely. He had resented the interfer- 
ence of Mrs. Washington Pratt in the 
matter of her sister’s joining the church. 

“Mrs. Pratt has my prayers,” he re- 
marked unctuously. 

“ And mine, too,” added Mamie sim- 
ply. “Dear Aunt Aurelia !—how good 
she is to me.” 

Mrs. Spafford glanced at her niece. 
She was a just woman, and knew that 
for several years her rich sister had 
practically dressed Mamie and supplied 
her with pocket-money. But tonight her 
heart was unduly sore at certain caustic 
comments of Mr. Pratt, which had been 
repeated to her that very afternoon, with 
sundry additions and embellishments 
by that gentleman's eldest daughter. 

“Yes, she’s been good enough to you, 
child. Ill not deny it, but it cost her 
nothing. What has she done for me? 
My own sister,—who was dearer to me 
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than my heart’s blood, till filthy lucre 
came between us. Why, when Mr. Spaf- 
ford died, and I was left with this cot- 
tage and the clothes on.my back, did 
she come forward and offer me a room 
in that big house of hers? No, indeed. 
Mr. Pratt sent around the undertaker 
with the best casket in town, but did he 
come himself? No, not he! I’ll never 
forgive him for that, —never! Mr. Spaf- 
ford’s little finger was worth his whole 
body ; but Mr. S. was poor, and Mr. 
Washington Pratt,—I beg his pardon, 
the Honorable Washington Pratt,—has 
no use for poor relations.” 

“ But Aunt Aurelia came,” interposed 
Mamie. 

“What if she did! Wasn’t it her 
bounden duty? Are folks to be thanked 
for doin’ their bounden duty? No, my 
sister Aurelia has treated me shameful, 
—I say shameful, an’ I mean it. I’ve 
told her as much to her face many ’s the 
time, but she only laughed in that ridic- 
ulous way of hers, and said my bark was 
worse than my bite. As a Christian 
woman I may forgive an’ forget, but the 
dear Lord will remember. He never 
forgets,— Mercy sakes alive! What’s 
that?” 

The door was burst unceremoniously 
open,and one of the young Pratts rushed 
hatless, breathless, into the room. 

“ Aunt Susie!” he gasped. ‘“ Aunt 
Susie! Oh, oh!” 

“What ails the boy ?” cried the Wid- 
ow, rising from her chair. “ Something 
dreadful has happened! Speak out, 
child, speak out!” 

Her tones, rising with each word, and 
culminating in a shriek, gave the boy 
force to deliver his message. 

“Mamma is dead,” he sobbed. “She’s 
dead!” 

His aunt opened her mouth to speak, 
but her tongue refused its office. With 
her thin hand at her throat and her eyes 
gazing piteously at the horror-stricken 
group at the fire, she took a couple of 
steps forward, staggered, and before the 
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Pastor could interpose his arm, fell face 
downward upon the carpet. 


By the terms of her sister’s will the 
sum of four thousand dollars, the same 
being upon deposit at the San Lorenzo 
Mortgage and Savings Bank, and draw- 
ing six per cent interest, was bequeathed 
to Mrs. Spafford. With the legacy was 
the following letter :— 


My dearest Sister : 

My heart is failing, and my good sense tells me to 
prepare for the last journey. On my own account I 
am not sorry to go, but the thought of leaving you, 
dear, and my children is very bitter to me. You have 
had harsh feelings toward me, Susie, ever since Wash- 
ington made his money, and I know you have thought 
that I might have done more to help you. Many a 
time my heart has bled when my hands and tongue 
were tied. It was not my money. I had not the 
handling of it, and alas, Washington and you were 
never friends. Farewell, dearest Susie. Think of 
me when I am gone as I have always thought of you, 
with tender love and kindness. The money will help 
to smooth things, and I wish it were twice as much ; 
but twenty dollars a month will keep the wolf from 
the door. Your loving sister, 

AURELIA, 


The Widow read and re-read these 
simple lines in the solitude of her bed- 
room. What bitter memories they 
evoked, what poignant regret and una- 
vailing tears, I leave to the imagination 
of the reader. And yet the death of 
Mrs. Pratt proved a goodly discipline to 
her sister, and the “touch of a vanished 
hand” purged her soul forever of the 
ignoble elements that had defiled it. 

But as the days passed, and winter 
glided into spring, and spring melted 
into summer, the Widow realized, in all 
its emptiness, the void in her life. Mr. 
Pratt removed with his family to San 
José, Brother Ramsbotham occupied 
other quarters, Mamie was attending 
High School (at her uncle’s expense) in 
San Francisco for a year, and her aunt, 
consequently, was thrown entirely upon 
her own resources. The poor, lonely 
woman sought relief in religion. With 
no previous training, with no sense of 
historical perspective, with nothing but 
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her own fancy to guide her, she plunged 
recklessly into theology, and perplexed 
her simple soul with abstruse metaphys- 
ical speculations upon the doctrines of 
original sin and everlasting punishment. 
In her weakness she naturally turned to 
the Reverend Elijah, and entreated his 
ghostly counsel and assistance. To the 
agreeable task of soothing a sister in 
distress, the Pastor addressed himself 
with consummate tact and delicacy. He 
tempered instruction with anecdote, and 
seasoned suggestion with gossip. The 
Widow readily assimilated ideas so dex- 
terously interwoven with facts common 
to her own experience, and was never so 
happy and contented as in the society 
of her eloquent adviser. To cut a tedi- 


ous story short, Brother Ramsbotham 
proposed marriage one fine summer’s 
morning, and was accepted. 

‘Uncle Nate was one of the first to 
hear the news, and stumped across the 
road to have a word with his old friend. 

“ So yer goin’ to marry the holy man,” 


he said curtly, sitting uneasily upon the 
extreme edge of his chair, “an’ nothin’ 
I kin say or do will prevent ye.” 

“Why should n’t I marry him?” the 
widow asked. “I’m a lonely woman, 
Uncle Nate, an’ he’s a good man. Why 
should n't I marry him ?” 

“T see no reason agin it,” said Uncle 
Nate wearily ; “only—” 

“ Only what ?” she asked impatiently. 
“Tf there’s anything to say, say it, an’ 
don’t keep pokin’ round the bush.” 

“ Ye’ve not told Mamie yet?” 

“No; it ‘ll be time enough when the 
child returns next week. What has Ma- 
mie to do with it?” 

“Jest this,” said Uncle Nate nerv- 
ously, “that the girl loves him. That ’s 
all.” 

“ Loves a fiddlestick,” snapped Mrs. 
Spafford. ‘“ You must ha’ been drink- 
in’, Uncle Nate, if you tell me to my 
face that Mamie, my own niece, loves 
the Pastor, an’ I not know it. Stuff 
an’ nonsense! What proof have you ?” 
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“T seen the holy man a kissin’ her 
about the time Mrs. Pratt died. Know- 
in’ you was in terrible trouble, I up an’ 
spoke to Mamie, an’ asked her the 
meanin’ o’ sech doin’s. But the child 
told me that she an’ the Pastor had 
fixed it up to git married; an’ she 
asked me not to tell you, because she 
says, ‘Auntie is in trouble,’ she says, 
‘an’ it seems awful to be talkin’ mar- 
riages an’ funerals at the same time.’ I 
thought that was good horse sense, an’ 
agreed to hold my tongue. But now, I 
reckon, it’s time to speak out.” 

“ Yes,” said the Widow thoughtfully, 
“it’s time to speak out. Thank you, 
Uncle Nate; perhaps you ’d like a glass 
of sweet cider before you go.” 

“No,” said the old man; “ cider ’s too 
derned cold on the stomach. Thank 
ye kindly, marm, all the same. I’ve 
had my say, an’ I’ll go home. If it’s 
hurt you to listen, Susan Spafford, it ’s 
hurt me too, in the tellin’. Good day.” 

The widow sat on alone, until the fog 
stole up from the ocean, and the gray 
dusk of the summer’s evening was lost 
in night. Once or twice she shivered, 
and a few tears trickled down her deli- 
cate cheeks, and dropped unnoticed 
upon her black alpacadress. Presently 
she rose from her chair, walked to the 
hearth, and gazed long and steadily at 
an enlarged photograph of her husband, 
Reuben Spafford, which hung upon the 
opposite wall above the mantel shelf, in 
the place of honor. 

“ Dear Reuben,” she whispered softly 
“T’ll not put another in your place. 
Not now,— or ever.” 

“T think,” she murmured, gazing 
steadfastly at the familiar features of 
the dead, “I think I ’ll wait till Mamie, 
comes home, an’ in the meantime the 
Lord will guide me aright. We’re in 
His hands anyway, but I’m sorry, real 
sorry, that I ever joined the Baptist 
Church.” 

The intelligent reader has, of course, 
guessed that the deaux yeux de sa cas- 
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ette, and not the sweet hazel orbs of the 
Widow, had kindled hymeneal ardors in 
the breast of the Reverend Elijah Rams- 
botham. Preachers are presumed to 
rise superior to mercenary considera- 
tions, but no men, as a class, are more 
alive to the value of dollars and cents, — 
and with reason, for no men are more 
cruelly galled by the corrosive fetters 
of poverty. The sum of four thousand 
dollars is not prodigious, and invested 
at six per cent begets but a paltry in- 
come, and the fact that the Widow’s 
mite was drawing so low a rate of inter- 
est (in a country, too, where twelve per 
cent is easily obtained with gilt-edged 
security) was a source of much disquiet- 
ude to the pastor. As her promised 
husband he had, or ought to have, a 
voice in her financial matters, and he 
determined to broach a proposition of 
re-investment at the first opportunity. 
A wiser man, perhaps, would have 
waited, but the preacher was not wise. 

Little did he think, as he sat by her 
side cooing as softly as any sucking 
dove, that the gentle Widow was cogni- 
zant of his love passages with her own 
niece ; that her kind!y heart was burst- 
ing with indignation anc disgust ; that 
her affection and trust had turned to 
gall,— but a woman’s face is her armor 
of proof, and the Widow listened smil- 
ingly to his suggestions, and nodded 
acquiescence as he unfolded his argu- 
ment. 

“Twice twenty is forty,” she said 
presently, “and an extry twenty dollars 
a month will feed a many a hungry 
child.” 

The Pastor made a wry face. 

“Charity, my dear lady, begins at 
home. You have need of many things, 
lawful pleasures to which you are enti- 
tled.” 

“Well,” she remarked after a few 
minutes’ deliberation. “I’ll leave it to 
you, Mr. Ramsbotham.” 

“Elijah,” murmured the pastor. 

“ Yes,—Elijah,—I ’Il leave it to you, 


Elijah. But I want the change made at 
once. Do you understand? at once!” 

There was a note of triumph in her 
voice that might have puzzled a shrewd- 
er observer than the Baptist preacher. 
In fact, her woman’s wit had conceived 
the propriety of hoisting the shepherd 
with his own petard. It would bea cap. 
ital joke to use himasatool. Of his 
business capacity — where his interests 
were at stake—she entertained no 
doubt. He would strain every nerve to 
accomplish a result which would profit 
him nothing. How delightful! 

“Certainly,” he replied with alacrity. 
“ The sooner the better, my dear Susan, 
the sooner the better. Indeed, I know 
of a party who needs the money, and — 
God willing — the matter can be closed 
out this very day.” 

He took his leave shortly after, and 
Mrs. Spafford, as the door shut behind 
him, laughed softly and quietly to her- 
self. What a sorry figure the Pastor 
would cut when the truth came home to 
him! How Miss Popper would laugh ; 
and Mrs. Doctor Sharwood; and the 
ladies of the Guild. He would have to 
seek other pastures, — and serve him 
right ! 

But the widow overreached herself. 

The Reverend Elijah was no fool, and 
he had foreseen certain complications 
contingent upon the meeting of Mamie 
and heraunt. Wearing a number eight 
hat stimulates self-confidence, and the 
Pastor justly reflected that a woman’s 
brain weighs some two ounces less than 
that of the average man ; still, women 
were kittle cattle, and the Widow’s 
salad days were over. A_ well-oiled 
tongue is a mightier weapon than Ex- 
calibur, but it fails upon occasion. I 
will admit that up to this time actual 
fraud had not entered into the preach- 
er’s calculations, but at this crisis in his 
fortunes the fiend,—that personal Devil 
who is the backbone of evangelical 
teaching— subtly suggested that four 
thousand dollars in cold cash, uzencum- 
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bered, was a prize worth securing. Mex- 
ico was within easy distance. Once 
across the border acriminal might laugh 
at Uncle Sam and the myrmidons of 
justice. He hastily reviewed his past. 
Revolving in the constricted orbit of 
a Baptist minister he had, long ago, 
wearied of his clerical duties. How bar- 
ren, how jejuneand prosaic, they seemed. 
How often he had cursed the irony of 
circumstances that had driven him to 
the pulpit. Had life nothing better to 
offer than an eternity of psalmody, here 
and hereafter? And the Widow, - was 
she not ten years older than he? Deli- 
cate, too, with a niece dependent upon 
her charity. Ah!—the niece! A sens- 
uous image of Mamie as he had seen 
her last—young, fresh, with softly cur- 
ling auburn hair, and warm, ripe lips— 
flitted across his mental retina. He 
loved the girl. True,—but not as he 
loved Elijah Ramsbotham. After all, 
there were muchachas in Mexico, just 
as pretty as Mamie, with no absurd 


scruples to overcome, daughters of the 
sunny South, with the light and languor 
of the tropics in their burning glances. 

Thus the Reverend Elijah wrestled 
with Satan, and lost the fall. 


The descent of Avernus was accom- 
plished without a single slip or stum- 
ble. The Widow duly received a note, 
secured by mortgage. An abstract of 
title was furnished, and the best lawyer 
in San Lorenzo preparedthe instrument. 
The notary’s acknowledgment and offi- 
cial seal were appended; and every- 
thing, in short, was perfectly regular 
except the signature of the party of the 
first part, which Brother Ramsbotham 
neatly forged. The Widow gave the 
Pastor a check upon the bank for four 
thousand dollars, in accordance with 
the written instructions of the mort- 
gagor, who was a church member in 
good standing. That same night the 
Reverend Elijah Ramsbotham shook 
the dust of San Lorenzo from his heels. 
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Two days later the truth in all its 
horrible crudity came to light, and the 
Widow, prostrated at finding herself 
penniless, took to her bed. But the min- 
istrations of her niece brought peace 
and comfort to that sorely stricken soul. 

“It’s a judgment,” she repeated again 
and again; “a judgment from heaven. 
If I had not treated Aurelia so shame- 
ful this sorrow would not have come 
upon me. I can see the hand of God.” 

“‘ Perhaps so,” said her niece, gently. 

“ And you, my poor lamb; you loved 
this wicked man. Uncle Nate told me.” 

“No,” cried the girl. “I thought I 
loved him, Aunt Susie; but in the city 
I found out my mistake. Let us be glad 
that we have escaped him. As for the 
money : I am young, and, thanks to you, 
dear, strong. Miss Popper will give me 
twenty dollars a month, and perhaps 
later on a share in the business. She 
told me so today. We have many 
friends, Auntie; their love and sympa- 
thy are our capital. Do you know, I 
think the Pastor must have bewitched 
us with his black eyes. Do you remem- 
ber how black they were ?” 

‘* Not as black as his-heart,” said the 
Widow. “I can forgive him for taking 
the money. I never deserved to enjoy 
that ; but he’s made me a laughin’ stock 
from one end o’ the town to the other.” 

“ A little laughter is a small thing,” 
said Mamie, simply ; “and I think the 
laugh is on our side, Aunt Susie, — we 
might have married the wretch.” 


In conclusion I should like to describe 
a posse of indignant citizens in hot pur- 
suit, a thrilling capture, and the ulti- 
mate rigor of the law. But Brother 
Ramsbotham had laid his plans well. 
He escaped to Mexico, and is there still 
for aught I know, sunning himself in 
the smiles of the muchachas. Never- 
theless Nemesis will overtake him. The 
mills of God grind exceeding slow, but 
they grind exceeding small ! 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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THE OREGON CAMPAIGN OF ’94. 


BY ONE WHO TOOK PART. 


HE first of the Pacific Coas. 
States to hold an election, 
and the first State in the 
Union to elect members 
of the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, Oregon attracts more 
than a passing interest to 

her recent campaign. 
Governor Pennoyer had 
twice been elected as a 
Democrat ina confessedly Republican 
State. In 1882, under his leadership, one 
Populist elector fur President had been 
chosen, and it was given out early in the 
canvass that Sylvester Pennoyer would 
canvass the State on the Populist ticket, 
as a candidate for the United States 
Senatorshipto succeed Joseph N. Dolph, 
the present senior senator for Oregon. 
All these facts, coupled with the Gov- 
ernor’s personal popularity, and his pres- 
tige gained by his political successes in 
the past, gave the situation before the 
battle that peculiar perspective of pos- 
sibilities which imparts to politics all 
the fascination of a game of chance for 

large stakes. 

The prize to be gambled for in the 
lottery of the ballot-box was not only 
the federal senatorship for six years, 
with all its federal patronage, but the 
well informed knew that there was to 
occur a complete change in the cast of 
State politics. The men who had borne 
honorable parts in the State govern- 
ment fora generation were to step aside. 
To their successors would fall not only 
all the patronage and influence attach- 
ing to the departments of State, but 
what was more to be prized from the 
standpoint of practical politics, all the 
appointing power of State politics for 
eight years to come. In Oregon, the 


State officials personaliy control and 
conduct the affairs of nearly all the 
State institutions that in other States 
are managed by boards of trustees, re- 
gents and commissions. Al] these were 
involved in the new deal that was to be 
the result of the June election. 

I shall not detail the proceedings of 
the nominating conventions, nor even 
name the tickets that were put up by 
the Republicans, Democrats, Populists, 
and Prohibitionists. Each party put a 
full State ticket in the field, and madea 
campaign upon its platform. The can- 
didates were all clean in character, and 
able for their positions far above the 
average. Asa result of modern Amer- 
ican popular politica] education, as car- 
ried on by the press more and more, the 
best type of American manhood and 
womanhood is called into public life. 

Of the platforms it must be said that 
they generally condemned the Cleve- 
land administration, except that the 
Democrats damned it with faint praise. 
The Democrats and Populists agreed 
on free silver, and the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention for the enact- 
ment of the Swiss system of direct 
legislation. ‘The Prohibitionists alone 
demanded woman suffrage; while the 
Republicans contented themselves with 
declarations for a sound currency, a pro- 
tective tariff, a heavy per capita tax to 
restrict immigration, and a stiff decla- 
ration for retrenchment in State and 
county government. They did not bid 
for the support of any sort of. malcon- 
tents, or for adherents of any other 
political organization. 

After a spirited canvass of about six 
weeks, the Republicans carried the State 
by the largest average pluralities the 
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party has ever had. The legislature 
stands : Senate, Republicans 19, Demo- 
crats 9,( eight of these hold-overs,) Pop- 
ulists 2; House, Republicans 53, Demo- 
crats none, Populists 7. These are the 
dry facts of the election. Its net result 
amounts to a Republican senator for 
full term, two congressmen by over- 
whelming pluralities, and Republican 
control of the State government for the 
next eight years, at least. 

Elections in American States are 
pretty much the same. Political parties 
are being forced moreand more closely 
into contact with the people. School- 
house campaigns have become almost 
indispensable. On the other hand, the 
chances of employing wealth without 
intelligence are diminishing. The Aus- 
tralian ballot compels deliberate choice 
among all the different parties for the 
best men. If any party puts up an ob- 


noxious candidate, he can be defeated 
without imperilling the entire ticket. 
Increasing the demand for detailed dis- 


cussion of economic questions, and ren- 
dering uncertain the use of money in 
corrupting the voter, we are rising 
higher in the scale of politics as we are 
forced to conduct campaigns of educa- 
tion. In Marion County, the second 
largest in the State, and the seat of the 
State government, the Republican Cen- 
tral Committee raised a campaign fund 
of only $750, and there was a large ele- 
ment present at the meeting who want- 
ed only half that much. Candidates on 
the legislative ticket were assessed only 
ten dollars each. In most of the farm- 
ing precincts there are no saloons. Col- 
lections are taken up at each town for 
the brass band. Glee Clubs sing for 
nothing. In this campaign, not a speak- 
er of any party received a dollar for his 
speeches. What the local talent lacked 
in ability it made up in zeal. The speak- 
ers went about in bands, as we say in 
Oregon, composed of all the candidates 
of one party. Woe unto the man who 


did not “ whoop it up.” 
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I recall at one place a political neo- 
phyte, a highly educated young man, 
getting up and delivering a very high- 
toned, philosophical address. He said 
he would attempt to address his audi- 
ence forgetful of the fact that he was a 
partisan, and begged of them to do like- 
wise. It was thecommon good that all 
men wanted. The party that would 
promote the highest welfare, and bring 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber was the party they should endorse, 
and the party he wanted to act with. It 
was good government and not party tri- 
umphs they were after, as citizens of a 
common country, and more in the same 
vein. I noticed that he was not getting 
any applause, and on the whole his cam- 
paign wisdom met with a rather chilly 
reception. He sat down without a hand- 
clap or a foot-stamp. 

While he was speaking, a seedy look- 
ing man with a wild shock of hair had 
come in and sat down. Soon there were 
calls for “Squire Johnson,” “ Squire 
Johnson!” 

He went to the front amid great ap- 
plause. He rubbed his great bony hand 
down over his weather-beaten face, ad- 
justed his quid, and began by saying 
that he was a ——, naming his political 
party. 

“ And,” he went on, “in all that time 
I never scratched a name off my party 
ticket.” (This was received with thun- 
derous applause.) ‘When I came into 
this meeting and heard that.young man 
talk, I did n’t know whether I had got 
into a Republican meeting, or a Demo- 
cratic meeting, or a Populist meeting.” 
(Laughter.) “It reminded me of an old 
farmer who had an ol’ sow.” (Laughter.) 
« An’ the ol’ sow got lost. An’ he an’ 
his boy hunted fur that ol’ sow all day 
an’ could n’t find her.” (More laughter.) 
“ An’ toward night the old man called 
the boy to him and said: ‘ Hans, you go 
up de ribber on dis side, an’ I go up.de 
ribber on that side, fur I do believe that 
ol’ sow has gone up on both sides.’”’ 
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At this campaign story the school- 
house rang with laughter, all parties 
joining at the expense of the young man 
of learning, who had essayed a philo- 
sophical disquisition in the Mugwump- 
ian style now employed at many of the 
seats of learning. The people had as- 
sembled to organize a political party 
club, and wanted their partisan preju- 
dices appealed to. The old hayseed who 
had trained long in the party harness 
knew what was wanted, and proceeded 
to supply the demand. 

In eastern Oregon there are but few 
railroads, and the towns of any import- 
ance are from ten to fifty miles apart. 
But splendid driving horses are quite 
common, and the ranchers think noth- 
ing of driving twenty to thirty miles to 
attend a “speaking.” The county can- 
didates go out together, each party in a 
bunch. Often the legislative candidates 
of all the parties go on a joint, and then 
woe to the long-suffering people, who 
have to listen to four or five hours of 
political incoherencies. Since third and 
fourth parties have come into vogue, 
joint discussions have become more un- 
popular. Speakers have to have their 
wits about them, and be prepared to fire 
their guns of oratory at birds flying in 
several different directions. The speak- 
er feels his way carefully in the crowd, 
and then employs his heaviest ammu- 
nition on the party that is mostly ab- 
sent. The party present that is strong- 
est, next to his own party, gets only a 
peppering of small bird shot. Parties 
that are hopelessly in the minority are 
either mercilessly ridiculed, or treated 
as a dead duck, —the daring pot-hunter 
for votes taking after the birds that are 
still fluttering. 

The eastern Oregon campaign was 
largely made by the use of the native 
cayuse horses, many of the speakers 
penetrating the mountain fastnesses, 
and crossing the desert wastes on bare 
horseback, addressing in the open fields 
and on the mountain ranges handfuls 
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of sheep-herders on the great national 
issues of finance and tariffs, their per- 
suasive pleadings often interrupted by 
the bleatings of the flocks for whose 
fleeces they did political battle. While 
the nannies and rams do not vote them- 
selves, they do exercise a tremendous 
influence on the vote of Oregon, and 
not a man escapes the closest scrutiny 
of his wool platform in the sheep coun- 
ties. 

In many counties of Oregon some- 
times one or all the parties would nomi- 
nate a woman as candidate for the offices 
of County Superintendent of Schools, 
or County Recorder of Deeds. In some 
counties the lady candidates took an 
active part in the public discussions, 
and, as a rule, proved good politicians 
and vote catchers, showing great skill 
in avoiding unpleasant controversies, 
and skillfully slipping over mere parti- 
san propositions. County Committee- 
men are free to admit the drawing power 
of the woman on the ticket, largely in- 
creasing the attendance of both the 
male and female population, and con- 
ducing not a little to the entire absence 
of those campaign inelegancies and bit- 
ter personalities sometimes evoked ina 
“stag” canvass. On one ticket a woman 
was candidate for the most important 
political office in the State, from the 
standpoint both of patronage and public 
interest,—that of State Superintendent 
of Schools. The last Legislature enacted 
that a woman might hold any educational 
office in the State, providing she can be 
elected or appointed. 

It isa regrettable fact that women have 
in the past held few if any offices of 
trust in the State government, or even 
in the State institutions of Oregon. 
Woman suffrage was not an issue in the 
recent campaign. At one of the coun- 
try school house meetings the speaker, 
according to Webfoot custom, invited 
his auditors to propound questions to 
him at the close of the debate, if they 
wished to know his opinions more fully. 
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A bright young woman arose, and asked 
how he stood on woman suffrage. He 
stammered out that it was not an issue, 
and tried to get out of answering. She 
insisted. The opposition jeered at his 
dilemma. He got out of it by saying 
that the law now gave women the right 
to vote at school elections, and they did 
not make much use of it, and until they 
made much use of the right they had, 
he was opposed to giving them any 
more. 

“T am opposed to it, too,” said the 
young woman, as she sat down amid 
great laughter. “I just wanted to know 
how you felt on the subject.” 

The election of a number of women 
to county offices has raised the import- 
ant question whether a woman can, un- 
der the constitution of Oregon, hold 
office. Notwithstanding that the Leg- 
islature has by special enactment made 
her eligible to hold any school office in 
the State, the constitution declares that 
all officers shall be electors, and defines 
an elector as a male white citizen, etc. 
In eastern Oregon a male Republican 
has brought suit to test the right of a 
female Populist to hold her seat as 
County Superintendent of Schools, to 
which she was honestly, if not constitu- 
tionally, elected. 

A more delicate problem is raised in 
a southern Oregon county, where a 
young lady got on the winning ticket 
and defeated her best fellow at the polls. 
Whether she is a gallant enough politi- 
cian to still hold her vanquished lover 
in that tender regard wherein he stood 
before she defeated him, is not yet 
known. He probably hopes he still is 
as strong in her affections as she proved 
herself to be in the affections of the 
people on election day. If she proves a 
staunch partisan she will say, “To the 
victor belongs the spoils,” and, drawing 
the party line on him, refuse, in spite 
of all pressure on his part, to appoint 
him her deputy. Whatever her final 
choice may be in this matter, the young 
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lady chose wisely in her political affilia- 
tions. Her father had run for office a 
great many times, and had always been 
beaten. She exercised her political in- 
dependence, got the nomination on the 
opposite party, and beat the candidate 
her father helped put up against her. 
While government itself may iucline 
one to pessimism, certain it is, a cam- 
paign for votes among the people tends 
to make a man hopeful and accommo- 
dating. He has to school himself to 
take a rosy view of things, and smile 
pleasantly under all circumstances. 
With cheerful grace he must lend scores 
of the worst dead-beats a half-dollar, 
knowing full well that the caitiffs are 
making game of him because he is a 
candidate ; that there is no intention of 
ever returning the money; and both 
know that the transaction, so far as be- 
ing a loan is concerned, is a fraud. The 
candidate must eat and drink what is 
set before him without criticism or even 
making a wry face, and he generally 
does it if the instinct of political self- 
preservation is strong in him. Ona 
tour afoot among the hills of Oregon in 
June, one of the young men had been 
drinking water at every farmhouse, de- 
claring always that the last was the best 
tasting water he had yet come across, 
though at one place it had been stand- 
ing in a barrel in the sun several days, 
and at another in the bottom of the tin 
cup wriggled something very suggestive 
of the hair-snake. Ata country hotel 
the landlord had been praising a very 
ordinary kind of a dinner, which in many 
instances the ethics of the campaign 
require to be paid for at double the 
usual price. The clever aspirant said 
he would like to see the lady who could 
bake such delicious sponge cake,—at 
the same time helping himself to a solid 
wedge of it. As the host returned with 
the glowing queen of the kitchen, the 
young man had just proceeded in the 
mastication of a big mouthful to the 
point when he felt sure that he detect- 
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ed along hair coiled in the doughy mass. 
As he arose to be introduced to the 
wife of a man of potent influences in 
that precinct, he struggled hard to down 
that cake, with only the probable effect 
of raising the rest of his dinner. It was 
lose his dinner or lose some votes. But 
presence of mind prevailed. He could 
have gulped down an alligator. 

The Oregon campaign is now only a 
memory. It was to the participants a 
troubled dream, reaching the climax of 
excitement on the night of June 4th, 
when returns were awaited at nearly 
every telegraph office byanxious crowds, 
not the least anxious among them the 
speakers and candidates who had fol- 
lowed the party guidon from the thinly 
settled timber-claim precincts in the 
mountain ranges to the thickly peopled 
wards of the valley cities where floaters 
are gathered by the sharp managers in 
city politics. Our stumping tour had 
carried us to the utmost confines of the 
county, down on the rich and fertile hop 
fields of the French prairies, where 
every aspirant for office had to demon- 
strate his ability to dance with pretty 
girls till broad daylight, and make a 
sober political harangue to a crowd of 
sharp-eyed voters at ten o’clock in the 
morning. So went the merry round of 
hand-shaking with the men and women, 
and kissing of the babies, until we had 
virtually covered the county of thirty 
thousand people. 

“We kissed American and German 
babies, French and Irish babies, half- 
breed and Indian babies,— any kind of 
babies to make a vote,” said the Elder 
in the crowd, who had to make an es- 
pecial effort to overcome the fight that 
was made on him for his religious opin- 
ions. 

I shall never forget the puzzled look 
that came over the face of an old lady at 
one farm house where we stopped, and 
informed her that we were candidates, 
and that we were around shaking hands 
and kissing the babies. 
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“Well, the baby in this house is a 
young lady sixteen years old, and she 
allows no man of any party to kiss her. 
If any of you feel that some kissing 
must be done, I'll have to offer myself 
up on the altar of my country, if that’s 
in the platform, as I am a good Repub. 
lican, and always go the whole ticket.” 

It is needless to say we did not em. 
brace the opportunity. 

The final grand spectacle of the can- 
vass took place at the county seat the 
Saturday night before election. There 
were bands and torchlight processions, 
and bicycle clubs of young voters from 
all the precincts. All the candidates 
were paraded once more on the steps of 
the Court House, while on the other 
portico the combined opposition party 
made night hideous. Old jokes and 
worn-out campaign yarns were made to 
do duty for the last time. The crowds 
yelled at one another from opposite 
sides of the Court House, while swift 
messengers sped through the corridors, 
telling the rival orators the latest re- 
markable assertion and bare-faced lie of 
the enemy, which were promptly an- 
swered, only in time for another batch 
of falsehoods to be delivered fresh from 
the lips of the other fellow. And so on, 
until tired nature asserted herself, and 
drew off the outskirts of the vast 
throng. The last speaker had only the 
kernel of the crowd, the final faithful 
few who had saved up their best yells 
to the last; and when they were dis- 
missed the campaign was done. 

By a wise provision of the Oregon 
law, a Sunday intervenes between the 
closing of the canvass and the opening 
of the polls. If this were not the case 
the pitched battle of politics would often 
become so hot that its final round would 
be fought at the opening of the polls 
next morning. Buta soothing Sabbath’s 
holy influences cool the excited partisan 
pulse-beat, and all go to the polls on 
Mondayas calmly as though the political 
pot had not been seething for forty days 
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and nights, and as though no moment 
ous issues were at stake on which, in 


our mind, had been hanging the fate of 
the nation. 

On the Australian Ballot were 120 
names, from Constable to Governor. 
Three-fourths of these were defeated. 
We will hasten home on the morning 
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after election day with one of the win- 
ners. His wife starts to meet him at 
the garden gate. Swinging his hat, he 
sounds the clarion note of victory. 

“ Hasten, my dear. Throw your arms 
around my neck, and kiss the next rep- 
resentative of Marion County.” And 


she does it. 
E. Hofer. 





HE prairies were 
growing dark. 
The moon had not 
risen, and thetwi- 
light had _ with- 
drawn till in the 
far west it 
stretched along 

the horizon a mere saffron glow. Off 

to the north lay a dense blackness. 

Few stars were visible. The night was 

sultry. It would rain before morning. 

So thought Rack Todd, as he rose from 

his milking stool, and felt the darkness 

press down upon him. It had come un- 
awares, the darkness,—while he, with 
head bowed against old Rosie’s side, 
had milked her in his nervous, absorbed 
fashion, and had not milked her well. 

The cows wereall going dry. He knew 

from its weight that the pail in his hand 

was not half full. 

““Even the dumb beasts go back on 
me!” he muttered, and thought bitter- 
ly of his blighted crops, his garden rank 
with weeds, his home bereft. Had he 





been told that all this was due to a lack 
of the vigorous labor and sound judg- 
ment which, in former years, had made 
his fields and herds yield swiftly and 
abundantly to his desire, he would have 
answered truly that he had never worked 
harder than now,—toiling in the corn- 
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field from early morning till long after 
the sun had sunk. Alas, the corn had 
fallen with the weeds that day, while he 
had been staring straight ahead, trying 
to think of nothing, but only succeeding 
in going over and over his plots for bit- 
ter retribution. 

The cows were but showing the effect 
of many careless milkings. They did 
not like the touch of his hard, nervous 
fingers, which sometimes clutched them 
as though vengeance were at hand. 
Some kicked or walked away, rousing 
him from his thoughts to unreasoning 
anger, while Rosie had lately taken to 
“holding up her milk.” Rack, wise in 
the lore of his father, hung a weighted 
chain across her hind quarters; all to 
little purpose; Rosie was ‘firm and 
would not yield. 

The chain rattled to the ground as 
she moved away. With a sudden spasm 
of rage, he flung the milk over her. 

“Durn ye!” he roared, “A half loaf 
ain’t better’n no bread! If I can’t have 
all, I won’t have none! Ye damned 
females!” 

“ Daddy, daddy, I wants my milk!” 

“QO, Lord!” groaned Rack. ‘“ Shet 
up! I’m gettin’ your milk.” 

But she was not to be appeased. He 
had startled her from hernestlingdreams 
by a fence-post, and covered with the 
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soft moisture of slumber, the night 
struck her chill. She commenced cry- 
ing in a whining, exasperating fashion, 
and he saw the faint glow of her light 
dress approaching. She held up her 
little tin cup, saying over and over, “I 
wants my milk! Daddy, I wants my 
milk!” ending in a wail. Rack picked 
her up, and shook her. 

“Shet up, I tell ye! I’m a-gettin’ 
your milk. Stop that hollerin’, now! 
Nobody’s a-hurtin’ ye. There, there! 
Daddy never meant to! Yeain’t skeered 
of Daddy, air ye? Bea good girl, now, 
an’ he ’ll get your milk right off.” 

“T wants my milk!” she wailed. 

Rack put her down despairingly, and 
went to another cow. There were times 
when that sweet, whining baby voice 
threatened his reason. 

The child pattered along till she found 
a steer drowsing comfortably over his 
cud. She hit him sharply on the back 
with her littletin cup. ‘“ Det up!” she 
commanded, and when he rose, she cud- 
dled down in the warm place. She was 
a wise young woman as far as her op- 
portunities went, and not unlike her 
mother. She did not sleep again, but 
lay close, crooning something that was 
half wail, half song. 

Rack found her there, and filled her 
cup again and again. She was very 
hungry. When she had finished, he put 
her over the fence and faced her towards 
the house. 

“Get on Daddy’s bed, and he’ll on- 
dress ye when he comes in. Don’t ye 
go an’ be skeered. There ain’t nothin’ 
to tech ye.” 

It was quite dark now: he could bare- 
ly follow the gleam of her dress, but her 
sleepy, crooning voice came back to 
him. 

“Lord, Lord! whatever am I goin’ to 
do!” he groaned, as he went back to his 
milking. A puff of air passed him. It 
would rain before midnight. 

Soon the moon rose and battled with 
the angry clouds which slowly rolled 
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around her. Since that one premoni- 
tory puff of air they had come on 
apace, sending no second warning. 
Now they covered all the heavens, save 
in that low corner of the East where 
the moon still held her own. Of the 
force which drove them, naught was 
heard or felt. Only where the East re- 
vealed it could the slow boiling and 
churning of their advance be seen. All 
else was tense with stillness. The 
storm might yet be an hour, —a half- 
hour distant. 

Rack roused himself. He did not 
know how long he had sat there, his 
head bent forward, his hands idle. 

“ Thar’s more wind than rain in them 
clouds'— jest to spite me!” he said bit- 
terly, thinking of his thirsty crops. 
He had been late that spring with the 
planting, and his corn was in poor con- 
dition to stand the summer drought. 
Yet though he complained, it was to 
him of little moment whether the corn 
lived or died. His interest in it was 
purely fictitious, assumed because of 
the opportunity it gave him to voice his 
grudge against fate. Yet in the past he 
had been a careful husbandman. To 
plant and reap, and play his small do- 
mestic part, had been the sum of his 
desires. To this end he had slaved and 
hoarded till the farm was his own. To 
this end his rustic wooing had pros- 
pered, and he had married “the pretti- 
est girl on the Kaw.” His satisfaction 
had been complete. He had not dreamed 
that the vanities and frailties of his 
kind could touch him. He hardly knew 
that such things were, till he suddenly 
found himself chief actor in a tragedy, 
a réle for which he was but poorly fit- 
ted. His impulse had been that of a 
savage,—to strike out, to tear, to crush, 
But each effort, returning upon himself, 
numbed him with the knowledge of his 
own impoéency, and he fell to cursing 
the weather, the crops, the door against 
which he stumbled, the God who 
neither heard nor cared. For the 
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woman who had forsaken him he had 
only a large contempt, that forbade her 
all part in his scheme for vengeance. 
«Sech a useless, triflin’ critter” as she 
had proved herself to be! He did not 
want to see or hear of her again. But 
for her lover! “O Lord, give me my 
chance ! give me my chance !”’ he cried. 

His prayer brought him to his feet. 
With a curse he started backward, for 
she stood so close beside him that he 
had almost touched her. 

The moonlight rested on her, and 
showed her tall and slim, yet lowly, as 
she bent before him. 

“Get out o’ this yard! Get off o’ my 
place!” he panted. 

“O Rack, I ain’t got nowhere to go!” 

Her voice held the same sweet, irre- 
sponsible, complaining note as did the 
voice of the child. For the moment it 
strangled him, and his hand clutched 
his throat. 

“Don’t ye try to come that game on 
me! Don’t ye!” he threatened. “ Why 
don’t ye go back to him? Goto him— 
an’ be damned!” Then he saw that 


she was sobbing. A snarl of laughter 


“He ain’t got tired of 
He ain’t found ye 
Why, ye fooled me 
nigh on to six years! But I’m a dum- 
my, a greenhorn, a hayseed! He was 
more your kind. He saw through ye 
quicker,—an’ then he flung ye off. Tol’ 
ye to go home to the ole man, an’ pull 
some more wool over hiseyes! Tol’ ye 
to go back to your leetle girl, an’ if she 
wa’ n’t dead yet fur want of a mother’s 
care, to do your duty by her! Set hera 
good example ! 

“Whar’s your fine clo’es? Whar’s 
your diamon’s? Whar’s the money he 
promised ye ?— your sellin’ price?” 

The moonbeams fell pitilessly upon 
her, revealing all her want and woe. 
“You’re a pretty picter! Get out o’ my 
sight afore I kill ye!” 

Yet when he realized that she was go- 
ing, he sprang after her : “ Wharis he?” 
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tore his lips. 
ye a'ready, has he? 
out in six months! 
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“He’s dead.” Her sobbing com- 
menced afresh. “I ain’t eat nothin’ to- 
day, an’ I’ve come far!” she wailed. 

It was as if the woman had struck 
him, and he could not strike back. Ah, 
it was hard to be thus early cut off from 
every hope of the vengeance for which 
he had spent sleepless nights and fev- 
ered days, for which he had neglected 
his crops, for which the cows had gone 
dry! He did not want the interference 
of Death. How many times he had 
said that “ killin’ was too good for him !”” 
And now he was beyond the reach even 
of that! 

“T’m hungry, an’ I’ ve come far!” 

“Ye can’t get nothin’ hyar! Ye want 
to knock my divorce in the head by 
comin’ hyar this-a-way, forcin’ me to 
aid and abet ye! I’m a greenhorn, but 
I ain’t quite so green as that!” 

She leaned against the fence and 
cried softly. She looked frail and weak. 
Rack stalked away. Then he whirled 
around. “ Thar’s cold potatoes an’ milk 
in the safe. Ye can help yerself,— but 
if ye bring it agin me in court, I'll say 
ye lie!” 

When he reached the house, she was 
close behind him. The moon gave way 
then, and the clouds closed over. 

Rack paid no more attention to her. 
She hesitated a moment on the thresh- 
old while he struck a light, but seeing 
that he did not—would not—notice her, 
that she had received all the invitation ° 
she was likely to get, she went timidly 
to the safe and opened it. Then she 
forgot everything, and ate ravenously. 

Rack watched her furtively. She had 
been a dainty eater. Somehow this 
rapid, indiscriminate gorging went far- 
ther than penitence toward atoning for 
her sin’ And in the yellow lamplight, 
how pitiful a figure! Her dress was 
torn to tatters; her shoes were worn 
through ; her hair was all disheveled ; 
an ugly scar, already healed, branded 
her forehead ; there were hollows in her 
face where once there had been curves. 
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Soiled lines streaked her cheeks, for she 
had wept many times that day. And 
in spite of all, she was a pretty woman. 
Almost was her beauty sufficient excuse 
for her being. 

She noticed after a time that Rack 
was undressing the baby. How awk- 
ward, how helpless he was. The child 
was asleep, and lay, pink and moist, a 
dead weight on his lap. Its head and 
arms slipped and fell limply, yet how 
tender his touch. Witha fawning mo- 
‘tion, the wife crept to him. 

“Le’ me do it,” she said. 

“Tf ye’ve et all ye want, ye’d better 
be movin’. It’s goin’ to storm.” 

“QO Rack, le’ me tech her. I jest 
wan’ to tech her, an’ I'll go willin’. ” 

“Naw. I don’t want no foolishness. 
It’s time fer ye to go. Ye can’t stay 
hyar nohow.” 

She went meekly. That was one of 
her virtues — meekness. 

The storm was fast approaching. 
Gusts of wind shook the house, and were 
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followed by ominous silence. Through 
the open door Rack saw the clouds, 
lurid with dun and amber, whirling for- 
ward. The air was full of an electric 
glow, though there had been no flash. 
Against that ghastly splendor her phys- 
ical form towered as black and tragic as 
her spiritual one. The clouds surged 
downward to embrace, engulf her. An- 
other step, and she would be as one with 
them. 

He forgot aught but the perilous mo- 
ment. “Come back! Come!” he shout- 
ed, springing after her. With one hand 
he pulled her in, and with the other 
closed the door, against which, in anoth- 
er moment, the storm hurled itself. 

The wind lulled toward morning. 
Rack, huddled against the window, list- 
ened to the regular breathing of the 
child and its mother. From without 
came the crackling of the young, grow- 
ing corn, and he knew there would be- 
harvest, and planting, and harvest again, 
for the rain fell steadily,— plenteously. 

L. B. Bridgman. 





ON GIVING A PAPER-WEIGHT TO A POET. 


To weight thy light-winged thoughts at birth, 
This bit of stone is given, — 

Lest they forsake the common earth; 
And flit away to heaven. 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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DREDGING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


To trace the development of the dredg- 
ing industry on the Pacific Coast, and 
mark its progress in the reclamation of 
marsh lands, the deepening of harbors 
and navigable rivers, and in the con- 
struction of levees and canals, are the 
objects of fhe present article. The sub- 
ject is an interesting, and at the same 
time an instructive study ; and many of 
the readers of the OVERLAND, as they 
may have watched the dredgers at work 
in the harbor of San Francisco, in the 
tidal canal which is in slow process of 
excavation between the Oakland Estu- 
ary and San Leandro Bay, or Hackett’s 
dredger on Lake Merritt, have probably 
had little conception of the vast amount 
of soil that can be moved by the im- 
proved machines that are being em- 
ployed in the present day. Nor, prob- 
ably, are they aware that the Pacific 
Coast is in advance of the rest of the 
world in the development of this indus- 
try, and that in California was invented 
and introduced to the world by enter- 
prising men an entirely new system of 
dredging. 

The evolution of the powerful ma- 


chines in use now-a-days — which can be 
made to discharge from 7,000 to 10,000 
cubic yards of solid material per day — 
from the crudest form of such labor, was 
gradual, but ever well-defined and never 
halting inits progression. The reclama- 
tion of swamp lands and erection of lev- 
ees for the protection of large tracts of 
country subject to spasmodic inunda- 
tions, gave the first impetus in California 
to the dredging industry, and directed 
attention to the mechanical art which 
has now reached so high a degree toward 
perfection in the work of controlling 
tides and fluvial floods, expanding the 
limits of navigation, and converting use- 
less swamps and arid deserts into fertile 
fields and fruit-producing lands. John 
Chinaman was the first to attempt the 
construction of levees in this State. 
With wheelbarrow and shovel, and with 
indefatigable toil, he threw up around 
elevated spots on the margins of the 
Sacramento River, embankments high 
enough to keep out inflow during such 
periods as the high-water mark did not 
extend above the ordinary limit reached 
in the rainy seasons. In these small 
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plots of ground John raised vegetables 
and all kinds of garden truck in great 
abundance, the extraordinary fertility of 
the soil insuring him prodigious crops 
and lucrative profit. When the floods 
rose, however, his fragile levee was 
swept away, and the waters claimed 
their own again. 

It was by Chinese labor, also, that the 
first levees, built for the purposes of rec- 
lamation, were constructed on the Sac- 
ramento, and around the dish-shaped 
islands that form the deltas of that river 
and the San Joaquin. The material used 
in the formation of those early levees 
was taken from inside the margin of the 
land, a broad ditch being thus excavated 
parallel with the embankment. Drain- 
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age was effected by means of a system 
of branch ditches, and by flood-gates au- 
tomatically opening and closing, placed 
at intervals along the levees. This plan, 
however, was only partially effective, 
and in some places entirely inefficient. 
To meet the difficulties to be contended 
with in the matter of seepage and rain- 
water, Messrs. Williams & Bixler, who 
owned large tracts of tule lands, intro- 
duced, in 1876, the use of centrifugal 
pumps, by means of which Grand Island 
was speedily relieved of an immense 
amount of water. Other owners of 
swamp land were, however, slow to fol- 
low their example, and it is only within 
the last few years that these pumps have 
come into general use for the purposes 
of reclamation. 

The enterprising firm of Williams & 
Bixler was also the pioneer in the em- 
ployment of dredging machines for util- 
izing material taken from the beds of 
the rivers in the construction of levees. 


Dredging on the Pacific Coast. 
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For that purpose they built several pon- 
derous machines of various styles, with 
which millions of tons of earth have 
been handled, many miles of massive 
levees have been constructed, and thous- 
ands of acres of land have been re. 
claimed. 

With every care and precaution, how- 
ever, used in the erection of levees on 
those rivers —so subject to great rises 
of their waters, caused by the melting of 
the snow in the Sierra Nevada range 
—in times of exceptionally high water 
breaks occasionally occur. Then the 
efforts to arrest the inflow and prevent 
extensive destruction of the embank- 
ment must be vigorous indeed. When 
such. a disaster takes place, the first 


thing to be done is to throw sacks filled 
with earth into the torrent at the sec- 
tional edges of the broken levee, in 
order to prevent extension of the gap. 
This. work is performed by mere hard 
manual labor, and while it is going on 
piles are hurriedly being driven into the 
bed of the torrent. When this prelim- 
inary work has been accomplished the 
dredging machine comes into play, and 
thousands of tons of earth are dumped 
between the piles. In spite of activity, 
and the marvelous rapidity with which 
the powerful machines discharge the 
material into the gap, occasions occur 
when the rush of water is so great that 
all efforts to stop it are futile, and all 
that can be accomplished is to prevent 
further destruction of the levee, and wait 
for a more favorable condition of the 
water to complete the repairs. Our il- 
lustration furnishes a representation of 
how Mr. Ferris successfully closed such 
a break. 
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Close on the heels of Williams & Bix- 
ler in the use of dredges for the building 
of levees, followed Mr. John W. Ferris 
and Messrs. Oulton, Voorman,& Schultz. 
The latter built what is believed to be 
the first successful long-boom clamshell 
dredge ever used, not only on this coast 
but elsewhere. With it they reclaimed 
Bouldin Island, and this style of dredge 
is probably the best hitherto employed 
in levee-building, where circumstances 
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dredging machines they may be divided 
into two comprehensive classes, namely, 
the scoop and hydraulic systems, since 
these terms will include every form of 
such machine. The scoop dredging 
machines may be subdivided into three 
principal types,—the szmple scoop, the 
clamshell and the chain-bucket; all of 
which, though differing in details of con- 
struction, involve substantially the same 
principle,—that of scooping up the mud 














REPAIRING A BREAK.—CLAMSHELL DREDGE, 


admit of its use. There are said to be 
about twenty-six such machines now 
constantly at work in building and keep- 
ing in repair levees constructed for the 
reclamation of tule lands. 

Mr. Ferris first employed for the same 
purpose an endless-chain dredge, which 
delivered its spoil to an endless belt 
suspended from the hull, by means of 
which it was carried to land and put in 
embankment, and with these machines 
he has reclaimed many thousand acres 
of land. 

In considering the development of 
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at the bottom of bays and rivers, and 
delivering it ashore on the line of the 
proposed levee. 

Compared with the improved machines 
of the present day the scoop or dipper 
was a crude appliance, slow in the per- 
formance of work, and inadequate to 
accomplish the filling in of low mar- 
ginal land with the material raised by 
it. The Osgood scoop may be regarded 
as a fair representative of this form of 
dredge. It derived its name, not from 
the original inventor, but from one who 
made such material improvements upon 
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the first design and form as to give the 
machine its present distinctive features. 
The scoop is an iron bucket, not unlike 
a coal-scuttle in form, having a hinged 
bottom, which can be opened and closed 
at pleasure by a mechanical contrivance 
handled by the operator ; it has a sharp 
cutting edge, and is attached to the end 
of a long beam of wood supported by a 
derrick erected on the forward part of 
the dredge-boat. The derrick supplies 
the scoop with both a vertical and hori- 
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MODIFICATION OF SCOOP DREDGE FOR DITCHING. 


zontal movement. The modus operandi 
is as follows: The bucket having been 
lowered by means of the machinery with 
the bottom closed, a horizontal sliding 
motion along the mud bottom is given 
to it, until it is filled. It is then raised 
vertically, and slung round by the hori- 
zontal movement of the derrick imme- 
diately over a scow placed alongside of 
the dredge-boat ; the hinged bottom is 
opened, the contents are dropped into 
the scow, and the operation is repeated 
until the latter is filled. The scow is 
then towed toa place of deposit in deep 
water, where its load is discharged 
through trap-doors constructed in the 
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bottom. This primitive form of dredge, 
in spite of its cumbersome mode of oper- 
ation, has performed vast amounts of 
work ; and many of these machines are 
still in use, though they are considered 
antiquated, except for special kinds of 
work. The average capacity of the Os- 
good scoop may be considered to be less 
than 1000 cubic yards per day of ten 
hours. 

In Oakland Creek a few years agoa 
machine of this type, operating on hard 
bottom, only removed 
200cubic yards of spoil in 
ten hours. 

An advance in utility 
for working on soft ma- 
terial was made by the in- 
vention of the clamshell 
dredge, which derived its 
name from its not very 
decided similarity in ap- 
pearance to the shell of 
that mollusk. The exca- 
vator consists of a pair of 
semi-cylindrical conver- 
ging jaws pivoted togeth- 
er and opening outwardly 
from each other. It is at- 
tached by a chain and 
guiding stays to a boom 
projecting from the for- 
ward end of the dredge- 
boat and swinging hori- 
zontally on a pivot. The clamshell buck- 
et is dropped swiftly into the water and, 
sinking to the bottom withits jaws open, 
grasps the mud like a pair of huge pin- 
cers. Chains are attached to arms on 
the jaws, and extending upward to the 
end of the boom, are thence carried over 
sheaves to winding-drums in the boat. 
These chains being wound up cause the 
jaws to close and scoop up the mud. 
The bucket is then raised perpendicu- 
larly by the supporting chain, is swung 
horizontally above the mud-scow in the 
same manner as the Osgood scoop, and 
the contents are discharged by the re- 
opening of the jaws. In the early stage 
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CHAIN-BUCKET AND DRAPER DREDGE, 


of construction the clamshell dredge 
was capable of removing about 1000 
cubic yards in ten hours; but at a later 
time one of these machines, built by 
the State Harbor Commissioners, and 
working in the harbor of San Francisco, 
is said to have handled, in soft mud and 
under favorable circumstances, 2000 cu- 
bic yards in the same number of hours. 
The average output of this class of 
dredges in San Francisco har- 
bor for ten years was 28,845 
cubic yards per month, oper- 
ating in soft material. Ilus- 
tration No. 2 presents aclam- 
shell dredge repairing a brok- 
en levee. 

It will be recognized that 
these dredges, delivering 
their spoil into scows which, 
when loaded, are towed to 
deep water and there deposit 
their cargoes of mud, are ser- 
viceable for little else than for 
the improvement of naviga- 


tion. In fact, they were originally de- 
signed and built for that purpose, and 
were not adapted to the construction of 
levees and the reclamation of land. The 
range of the scoop dredge is too limited 
for such purposes, it being only able to 
deposit its spoil a few feet away from 
itsside. Nevertheless, an improved pat- 
tern of the clamshell, with a boom from 
go to 100 feet in length, has been very 
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successfully used in erecting levees. 
The first success in the application of 
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the Clamshell to this kind of work was 
achieved by Messrs. Oulton, Voorman, 
& Schultz, who built a machine for the 
reclamation of Bouldin Island. Mr. W. 
B. Pless of Stockton, Senator Jones of 
Nevada, and his associates have also 
produced a machine on this principle, 
which has recently done a large amount 
of work in building levees along the 
swamp lands near the mouth of the So- 
noma Creek. As the old clamshell 
patents have expired, there is no imped- 
iment in the way of swamp-land owners 
making use of the principle formerly 
protected. The machines at work on 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers 
are almost identical with the old clam- 
shell, the greater length of boom and 
the absence of the guide-poles in some 
of them being the only deviations not- 
iceable. 

A remarkable piece of work done by 
a modification of the scoop dredge in 
the reclamation of dry land from annual 
spring overflow was accomplished at the 
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Rancho del Valle, Pleasanton, in Ala- 
meda County. The scoop which was a 
Marion Steam Shovel Company’s (Mar- 
ion, Ohio) make, was placed on a V- 
shaped drag, the knife edge of which 
was shod with heavy iron. The means 
of propulsion on the dry ground was a 
cable operated by steam over a windlass, 
dragging the scoop into the place it had 
already excavated, making a channel, 
until it met running water in the new 
and permanent bed of the creek. The 
results of this work were that the land 
which yearly had been a reservoir for 
the mountain creeks, —the Arroyo 
Mocho, Arroyo del Valle, originating in 
the Livermore hills, the Arroyo Las 
Positas, originating in the Coast Range, 
Alamo Creek, Tasajara Creek, find- 
ing origin at the base of Mt. Diablo,— 
rendered thereby unproductive, were 
converted into tillable bottom land, 
which Professor Hilgard says is the 
best in the State. The town of Pleasan- 
ton is delivered from the danger of year- 
ly inundation. 

The canal was twenty feet wide, ten 
feet in depth and two miles long ; 1200 
acres of land were reclaimed. The pict- 
ure represents the drag boat and scoop 
as it was at work in the dry bed of the 
canal. 

Chain-bucket dredges are a very old 
type of the scoop. As early as 1838 
patents were granted in this country 
and at a still earlier date in Europe, for 
the protection of inventors of this con- 
trivance. This dredge consists of an 
endless chain running over two drums, 
one at each end of a ladder, the upper 
end being hinged to the dredge-boat, 
and the other end being lowered to the 
mud-bottom. To this endless chain are 
attached at regular intervals excavating 
buckets or scoops, so arranged that their 
cutting edges scrape along the bottom, 
gathering in the mud. As the chain 
revolves each filled bucket is carried to 
the upper drum and turned up-side-down 
as it passes over it, emptying its con- 
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tents into a mud-receiver, a scow, or 
onto the shore by means of a chute. It 
then descends, mouth downward, and 
repeats the performance. The most 
improved type of this class of dredges 
is known as the Hercules dredge; the 
name given to the first of the kind built, 
but subsequently applied to all machines 
of this class. Illustration No. 6 is from 
a photograph of the Hercules dredge 
“Thor,” owned by Messrs. Williams & 
Bixler, and now at work on leveeing on 
the San Joaquin River. A few words 
of further explanation are necessary 
with regard to this particular machine. 

It will be observed that a long dis- 
charge pipe, suspended from a two- 
legged mast erected on the dredge-boat, 
extends a considerable distance over the 
margin of the river’s bank, admitting of 
the spoil being conveyed well onto the 
bottom land. It is obvious that this is 


an improvement on the methods above 
mentioned. A new factor has been in- 
troduced, and a powerful one for the 
accomplishment of useful work or ruin- 


ous destruction—namely, water. In the 
“Thor” the endless chain carries the 
filled buckets to aconsiderable elevation, 
where they empty their contents into a 
hopper, or mud-receiver, connected with 
the iron discharge-pipe. A force pump 
throws into the bottom of this receiver 
a strong stream of water, which not only 
dilutes the mud, but drives it through 
the long discharge pipe onto the land. 
The dredge is made to swing from side 
to side, so that an arc-shaped cut is made 
at each swing by the scoops; and as 
these proceed in the work of excavation 
a forward movement of the dredge is 
arranged, so that its advance keeps pace 
with the work being accomplished by 
the buckets. This method is not only 
serviceable for leveeing, but also for the 
elevation of low lands, the liquid state 
of the deposit allowing its even disper- 
sion, while the surface water after the 
settlement of the mud can be easily 
drained off. Two of these dredges, 
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built by the Golden State and Miners’ 
Iron Works, of San Francisco, for 
Messrs. Williams &. Bixler, have per- 
formed a vast amount of work in Cali- 
fornia, and have doubtless been a source 
of profit to their owners. 

It may here be remarked that the 
dredges used by De Lesseps for exca- 
vation on the Panama Canal were of 
this type, and with the exception of the 
hulls, which were built in the East, were 
designed and constructed at the above 
mentioned iron works. Two of them 
are now being used near Greytown, in 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

With this brief description of scoop 
dredging, we will proceed to the most 
improved form of machines — hydraulic 
or suction dredges, popularly so called. 
The principle of these machines lies in 
the application of atmospheric pressure 
by creating a vacuum in a suction-pipe 
to the end of which is attached a hollow 
rotary implement provided with side- 
cutting excavating devices. When a 
hydraulic dredge is in operation, the 
spoil, after being severed from the bot- 
tom, is forced into the suction-pipe by 
the atmospheric pressure, and diluted 
with water is delivered into a discharge- 
pipe, floated on the water by pontoons, 
which conveys it to the desired place of 
deposit on land, be it thousands of yards 
distant. No such principle was used in 
the dredges previously described, and 
the superiority of the hydraulic dredg- 
ing-machine over all others is evident, 
when the capacity and limited range of 
deposit possessed by the scoop dredges 
are considered. Today this principle 
is recognized and practised all over the 
world. By its application intertidal 
canals have been cut, navigable rivers 
have been straightened, tide and marsh 
lands reclaimed, harbors deepened, and 
marshes, sloughs, and basins have been 
filled and made solid ground, upon which 
store-houses and railroad stations, busi- 
ness houses and residences have been 
erected. 
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The first hydraulic dredges were but 
indifferently successful in levee build- 
ing, and that only when operating in 
sand. The best of these was that known 
as the Von Schmidt dredge. It was 
built for Messrs. Williams & Bixler, and 
was originally provided with a suspended 
discharge pipe about eighty feet long, 
and a propeller-shaped excavating agi- 
tator in the mouth of the suction-pipe. 
The agitator proved to be an impedi- 
ment and was removed; the machine 
thereafter being used, without any de- 
vice for excavating, simply as a sand 
pump, for several years in constructing 
sand levees on Grand Island. Its own- 
ers, after various unsuccessful attempts, 
both with and without the agitator, in 
different kinds of dredging, changed it 
in 1883, into one similar to the machine 
used by the San Francisco Bridge Com- 
pany, and known as the Atlas dredge. 
The dredge owned by the above named 
company is an excellent machine, and 
has done a large amount of work in the 
soft mud of Oakland basin, having been 
engaged in digging the intertidal canal 
for the United States Government be- 
tween San Leandro Bay and San Anto- 
nio Creek, work on which has however 
ceased, owing to lack of appropriation 
funds. 

Before we come to the final triumph 
in the construction of hydraulic dredges, 
further mention must be made of the 
Von Schmidt dredge. Colonel Von 
Schmidt’s first machine, built as already 
mentioned for Messrs. Williams & Bix- 
ler, was provided with a useless agitator 
and a suspended discharge-pipe, little 
over twenty-five yards in length. In 
1882 he obtained a large contract for 
dredging in Oakland harbor, and there- 
upon substituting a rotary excavator for 
the old agitator, anda floating discharge- 
pipe for the short, suspended pipe, after 
various delays incidental to new inven- 
tions, and necessitating alterations and 
improvements, he finally succeeded, in 
April, 1884, in depositing on shore, 
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through several thousand feet of pipe, 
63,081 cubic yards of mud. Though 
the work was performed on very soft 
material,thisresult astonished the world. 
In the hard, compact sand and clay en- 
countered below the Oakland Bridge, 
the performance of the dredge occasion- 
ally ran as low as ninety cubic yards 
per hour, yet the fact of its performing 
the work at all proved the capability 
and excellence of the machine. It has 
recently been employed at Baden, south 
of San Francisco, in cutting a navigable 
channel into, and an artificial harbor 
within, the marsh. It is now at work in 
Oakland estuary, opposite the ship-yards 
at Alameda Point, employed in reclaim- 
ing marsh land. Several of these ma- 
chines have been built and used in the 
East, notably in the improvement of the 
Potomac Flats at Washington, D. C.,and 
one or two have been used in Australia. 
To Colonel Von Schmidt must be given 
the credit of introducing to the world 
the system of hydraulic dredging, al- 
though, as will be seen later, he was not 
the original inventor of the method,nor 
the first to build a machine embodying 
this method. 

While these improvements were slow- 
ly succeeding each other, an inventive 
mind was constantly at work in Califor- 
nia on the subject of dredging, and 
eventually produced results in construc- 
tion which not only revolutionized old 
methods, but have raised the art to the 
highest degree of success, both as re- 
gards rapidity and thoroughness of the 
work done, and the applicability of the 
machine invented to every branch of the 
industry. The inventor and first build- 
er of the modern hydraulic dredge is 
Mr. A. B. Bowers, of San Francisco, 
and the story of his struggles, as set 
forth in the voluminous records placed 
on file in the United States Circuit 
Court during his late litigation with 
Colonel A. W. Von Schmidt, for in- 
fringement of his various patents on 
dredging appliances, is a tale of trials 
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and vexations, of courageous endurance 
of hardships and disappointments, of 
untiring patience and unflinching perse- 
verance, and of final triumph. 

Mr. Bowers was born in West Bald- 
win, Cumberland Co., Maine. He comes 
of sturdy stock. Several of his ancestors 
on both sides fought with distinction in 
the War of the Revolution, and one of 
his great-grandfathers practiced med- 
icine until he was one hundred years 
old. Heis of mixed Scotch-English de- 
scent, with family annals as long as the 
traditional Scotch pedigree, being with- 
out a break for nearly 1,000 years. 

His father, Mr. Wilder Bowers, was 
one of the early settlers of Baldwin 
where he owned a farm, saw-mill; and 
flour-mill. At the age of sixteen young 
Bowers had become handy in the use of 
various tools. He knew how to do and 
had done every variety of work on his 
father’s farm and in both mills. He was 
at this time an active member and chair- 
man of ajuvenile debating club, in which 
were discussed, with all the dignity of 
the Roman Forum, “ grave matters of 
state.” He had taught his first school, 
written his first newspaper squibs, deliv- 
ered several lectures on phrenology, in 
which he was at that time a firm believ- 
er, made half a dozen speeches in an 
exciting political campaign, and built 
his first dam. He was ambitious, and 
devoted from twelve to sixteen hours 
per day to study, owing to which his 
health became impaired. He came to 
California with the intention of rough- 
ing it for a time in the mines, for recu- 
peration of his health. He reached San 
Francisco via Panama in July, 1853. He 
had been robbed in his sleep of all the 
money he had three days before reach- 
ing port. Fresh from his studies, and not 
recently accustomed to exposure, the 
hot sun of the southern mines proved 
too severe for him. He experienced 
something very much like a sunstroke. 
At this juncture he was asked to take 
charge of the Benicia Collegiate Insti- 
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tute. He gladly accepted the posi- 
tion, where he remained for about five 
months. He left it to take charge of the 
San Francisco English and Classical 
High School, which position he relin- 
quished at the end of the term, with the 
view of taking up the study of law; he 
had already read Blackstone and made 
himself familiar with the Common Law. 

Circumstances led him to defer the 
renewal of his legal studies, and he soon 
after went to Petaluma, where he taught 
for several terms, and until it became 
safe again to expose himself to field 
work in the sun. While teaching in 
Petaluma, he had commenced the prep- 
aration of a large topographical farm 
map of Sonoma County. He had stud- 
ied civil engineering, with no thought 
of making it his profession, his prefer- 
ence being for law ; but he determined to 
finish the map of Sonoma,—a most un- 
fortunate enterprise, that left him a 
financial wreck, and handicapped him 
and embittered his life for many years. 


The history of this Sonoma map affair 
furnishes us with an illustration of ear- 
nest and faithful work unpaid for, and 
just and well founded expectations of 


reward never realized. It appears from 
the records above mentioned, that in 
1863 an Act of the Legislature was 
passed, authorizing Mr. Bowers to com- 
plete the map, on which he had already 
spent much time and money. The su- 
pervisors, however, refused to execute 
the contract, although Mr. Bowers had 
furnished the required bonds, November 
12, 1864. Thereupon Judge Langdon 
offered to assume prosecution of his 
claim against the county if he would as- 
sign the claim and execute a bond for 
completion of the map. This was done ; 
but Judge Langdon failed to prosecute 
it and assigned the matter to another. 
In June, 1867, the map was completed, 
but the county refused to pay for it, 
on the ground of a legal technicality. 
After fruitless efforts to collect his 
money for it, he finally abandoned the 
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matter as a total loss, his debts on the 
map amounting to about $25,000. Dur- 
ing the last few years he had held a po- 
sition in the Surveyor General’s office, 
and was allowed by Judge Langdon’s 
assignee to retain of his salary enough 
to pay for his living expenses. 

In December, 1867, he went to San 
Francisco, determined to devote his 
entire time to the development of a hy- 
draulic dredging machine, to the inven- 
tion of which he had turned his atten- 
tion as early as 1863; he had made a 
drawing and description of the leading 
parts of his invention as early as July, 
1864, but had been so fettered by the 
heavy bonds he was under to finish and 
publish the Sonoma map that he had 
progressed but little toward the intro- 
duction of his invention. He had con- 
ceived the idea of excavating material 
lying at the bottom of deep waters, and 
removing it to the desired place of de- 
posit by a continuous operation, to be 
performed by means of a rotary excava- 
tor, suction pipe, and a floating discharge 
pipe. He examined every appliance con- 
nected with the art of which there are 
any known records. He <ccumulated 
nearly one thousand drawings on dredg- 
ing machinery, and over one hundred of 
excavating machinery, besides hundreds 
of pages of manuscript and printed de- 
scriptions, specifying cost and capacity 
of, and cost of work with, all the known 
machines of the kind used in every civi- 
lized country on earth. Nowhere did he 
discover a trace of his own idea. In 
1868, having borrowed some money, he 
made four models, showing the princi- 
ple of his invention embodied in differ- 
ent forms of construction ; but the inven- 
tor was ahead of the times, and his 
invention so entirely novel that it was 
looked upon as chimerical. Moreover, 
California was then a comparatively 
new country, and was not the field fora 
great enterprise of the kind. Twenty 
years were spent in making drawings, 
tests, and experiments, and in endeavor- 
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ing to interest capitalists in promoting 
his inventions, and in prosecuting his 
applications for patents. And during all 
that period he met with rebuffs and ri- 
dicule, was dubbed a “crazy inventor,” 
while penury and debt stared him in 
the face. Yet never fora moment did 
his tenacity of purpose weaken ; his abid- 
ing faith in the importance of his inven- 
tion never waned. He lived and pros- 
ecuted his labors in development and 
search for aid on borrowed money, ob- 
tained in small sums from any one who 
would lend on his promissory notes at 
compound interest, payable when his 
dredging machine became a success. 
Unlike most inventors, he has been able 
to establish the value of his inventions, 
and has reaped substantial reward from 
them; but before he realized any returns 
he was over $75,000 in debt. It is note- 


worthy that every cent of this large sum 
has been paid by Mr. Bowers, though a 
large portion of it had been barred for 
many years by the statute of limitation. 


It could not be expected that he could 
preserve his health during this long 
period of mental care and physical hard- 
ships to which the want of means ex- 
posed him. The fact is that it became 
seriouslyimpaired, and typhoid and brain 
fever in turn brought him to death’s 
door. The latter attack was attended 
with such severe result that it was ap- 
prehended that his reason was perma- 
nently dethroned, and that he would die 
of softening of the brain. By applying 
himself to a rigorous course of gymnas- 
tics and diet he recovered his health and 
vigor, and is today as active and ener- 
getic as he was in the years of his young 
manhood. 

While capitalists were chary of invest- 
ing money in the promotion of Mr. 
Bowers’s invention, on account of the 
great cost of his machines—a single 
machine requiring the expenditure of 
from sixty to eighty thousand dollars — 
and the large amount of money required 
to put them in operation, he met with 
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much difficulty and delay in procuring 
patents for his inventions, nearly nine 
years being consumed in making appli- 
cations and in correspondence with the 
Patent Office officials before he was suc- 
cessful. From the records it appears 
that December 9, 1876, is the date of 
his first application. The eight follow- 
ing years were spent in continuous cor- 
respondence with the Patent Office, he 
having in the meantime studied patent 
law and taken charge of his own cases. 
A lengthy controversy arose between 
Mr. Bowers and the officials, as to wheth- 
er his application had not suffered aban- 
donment, and when the question was 
finally settled in his favor, a new speci- 
fication was taken up for examination ; 
then the examiner called for “further 
description and illustration,” and thus 
the matter dragged on,— objections and 
criticisms being made on the part of the 
examiner, and arguments and amend- 
ments produced on the part of the appli- 
cant. This continued until the latter 
part of 1884, when Mr. Bowers went to. 
Washington, and remained attending 
personally to his case until it was al- 
lowed. During this time the applicant 
had many communications with the ex- 
aminer, and it eventually became evi- 
dent that several patents would be nec- 
essary to properly cover his invention 
in all its parts. This decision being 
arrived at, Mr. Bowers obtained no less 
than eleven separate patents, the first 
being issued May 26, 1885, and the fifth 
on December 28, 1886, the others follow- 
ing at later dates. He has numerous 
other applications pending in the Patent 
Office and is now the owner of twenty- 
six patents with more than four hun- 
dred claims, each of which is for a sep- 
arate invention and equivalent to a sep- 
arate patent. 

Such is a brief account of the strug- 
gles of a successful inventor, and of 
the difficulties, extending over a long 
period of time, which he has had to con- 
tend against. 
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The Atlas dredge and the Von Schmidt 
dredge differ so slightly from the Bow- 
ers dredge, the principles of which 
have been already described, that it is 
only necessary to call attention to the 
main elements of the invention. Owing 
to the delay attending the issuance of 
Mr. Bowers’s patents, his rights have 
been indiscriminately infringed all over 
the United States. The most prom- 
inent ones thus infringed are those 
contained in his device of a rotary ex- 
cavator having inward delivery through 
itself to the suction pipe ; in his device 
of the floating discharge pipe ; of a self- 
contained pivot or center of horizontal 
oscillation, on which the boat swings 
from side to side while it works; his 
devices for swinging and working the 
machine from side to side, and those 
for moving the machine ahead prepara- 
tory to a new cut. All these devices 
have proved luring temptations to imi- 
tators. 

For a comparative estimate of the 
merits of different machines of this 
class, it will not be out of place to record 
the performance of two Bowers dredges 
which have been at work on the Pacific 
Coast for some years past. The “ Ana- 
conda”’ was first used at Glorietta Bay, 
Coronado Beach, near San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, where a channel was dug from 
the boat-house of the Coronado Hotel to 
deep water. The material handled was 
about go per centum sand and shell, the 
interstices being filled with clay. For 
a few inches from the surface it was 
loose and soft, but got harder and more 
compact, until at the depth of 3 feet it 
became very hard. In the lowest and 
hardest cut the dredge raised and de- 
livered 4.19 cubic yards per minute; 
working to a depth of 5 feet below the 
surface of the material the delivery was 
7.66 cubic yards a minute; and to a 
depth of 3 feet the average output was 
12.79 yards per minute. In the softest 
material encountered the dredge raised 
and delivered 26.85 cubic yards per min- 
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ute. After this satisfactory perform- 
ance at Glorietta Bay, the Anaconda 
worked for three years in the State of 
Washington, where the dredge filled in 
about thirty-five acres of mud flats for 
the N. P. R. R. Co. at Tacoma, per- 
formed similar work for the same com- 
pany at Olympia, and then was moved 
to South Bend, on Shoalwater Bay. 
The material handled was mostly sand, 
much of it very hard and compact. Her 
best record was 165,000 cubic yards of 
sand in 20 days, an average of 8,250 
cubic yards per day. The Anaconda is 
a second class Bowers dredge —see il- 
lustration No. 7—but is estimated to 
becapableof handling 10,000 cubic yards 
per day of such soft material as that of 
the Oakland basin. 

The “Python,” a Bowers dredge of the 
first class, has been employed at Port- 
land, Oregon, in the work of bringing 
the East Portland city lots up to the 
level of the city grade. It has raised 
coarse gravel, containing stones from an 
inch to two inches in diameter, and cob- 
blestones nearly five inches in diameter, 
from depths varying from twenty-five 
to forty feet, and delivered it at an ele- 
vation of about thirty feet above water 
through an eighteen-inch discharge-pipe 
1000 feet in length! 

California may feel proud that the 
inventor of the hydraulic system of 
dredging, and designer of such service- 
able machines as the Python and An- 
aconda, is 2 resident of her metropo- 
lis. Much labor, anxiety, and distress 
has he passed through in his efforts to 
have the value of his invention recog- 
nized and his rights secured to him; 
and though, at last, royalties have been 
paid to him for no less than eleven of 
the States, as well as for the Sandwich 
Islands, he has still to contend against 
infringements of his patents. The law- 
suit which he has maintained at an enor- 
mous expense for the past six years, and 
which has lately been decided in his fa- 
vor, is but the introduction to numerous 
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suits that will follow for infringement 
of his rights, in the East and elsewhere. 

This case has been as stubbornly con- 
tested as any other patent case ever 
tried on the Pacific Coast. 

Fifty-two depositions were taken and 
admitted in evidence, and over three 
hundred exhibits. Seven thousand one 
hundred and nineteen folios of oral tes- 
timony were taken. The entire history 
of the dredging industry was investi- 
gated, including appliances used in 
England, Holland, Germany and other 
foreign countries, as well as in the 
United States. The costs actually ex- 
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pended in litigation by the complainant 
exceed $20,000, and those of the defend- 
ants must have been as great. Mr. 
Bowers has won for himself a world- 
wide reputation, and letters of inquiry 
regarding his machinery are constautly 
received by him from the most promi- 
nent engineers in all quarters of the 
globe. 

Ina word, heis the discoverer of the 
modern system of hydraulic dredging 
as practised all over the world, and in 
the pages of future history his name will 
appear among those of the greatest in- 
ventors of the age. 


J. J. Peatfield. 
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From my boyhood I had been a read- 
er of the mystics, and my brain was full 
of their dreams. From the Sufis to 
Muhammad and Swedenborg, from the 
Alexandrian Platonists to Tauler and 
John of the Cross, their speculative 
hopes were familiar to me. Perhaps on 
the particular night when my tale be- 
gins my brain was fuller than usual, for 
something had happened to me that 
seemed as if it should make an end of 
the joy of living. It did not quite make 
an end of it; but looking at life coolly 
there appeared to be no special reason 
why I personally should wish to go on 
with it. For along time I sat in my qui- 
et room reflecting, and I have no doubt 
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that the mystics’ dreams were a part of 
my revery, though I do not recollect 
them. Hard thinking brings fatigue, 
and by midnight I was tired. 

“There is no use in reflecting,” so I 
thought, “for reflection can make no 
effective change in circumstances. And 
it is circumstances that are ruling now, 
not any real thing; only just circum- 
stances determined by custom, — one 
might say by habit, or even fashion. It 
is the rulings of a code that oppress me, 
not eternal justice,— certainly not heav- 
enly justice. This code, or some code 


like it, will last so long as the earth en- 
dures ; but how it would melt into noth- 
ingness in a world where realities ruled. 
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The earth must come to an end some 
day. Suppose today should be the ap- 
pointed one?” 

And then I laughed at the self-will 
which was ready to take the cosmos to 
pieces to right one individual wrong. It 
seems laughable enough from our stand- 
ard of custom, but is it laughable? To 
a God his creation should seem intoler- 
able, so long as one tiny wrong thing 
lurked in even its remotest corner. 

“ However,” thought I, “there is an 
easier way to go to newconditions than 
to break the universe to bits. I might 
let the general scheme of things go 
on as it will, and change my individual 
scheme by dying. That transports me, 
at least, from out the conditions, and 
takes me to a new one. Suicide? ‘The 
way is open — step out,’ as the heathen 
emperor said. No. I cannot do that. 
The sanctions of the accepted code have 
too close a hold upon me, a child of the 
nineteenth century, to permit me to go 
back to the customs of the first. Be- 


sides, all codesfrom Buddha’s to Dante’s 
condemn the suicide. These codes were 
made by law-givers, to be sure, who 
wanted to preserve their tax-payers and 


their soldiers. Where there have been 
too many mouths to feed, as in China, 
no sense of sin has ever attached to it. 
However, my inheritance is too strong 
forme. /could not doit. If I am to 
break off the bond of this world and 
begin another, I must do it ex régle, 
according to the code, and I must not 
seek to enter a closed door by violence. 
Heaven, at least, is not to be won that 
way.” 

Thoughts like these filled the quiet 
hours of silence, and among them I fell 
asleep, and in a half-conscious sleep I 
made the journey that I am about to 
relate. It was clearly a dream, and 
nothing more. I can even trace the 
terrestrial experiences that suggested, I 
have no doubt, my celestial ones. But 
for all that the sense of reality was 
something quite perfect. Nothing that 
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happens to me today, when I am quietly 
attending to my daily business, is half so 
real as were those hours — or moments 
—when I was visiting another world. 
There was a sense of perfect saneness, 
of pellucid thinking, of unobstructed 
feeling, which was quite unearthly, yet 
utterly natural. It seemed that I was 
taking possession of a long-neglected 
birthright. I despair of expressing a 
transcendental state by the accustomed 
vocabulary. I can only certify to the 
experience in words which would be 
perfectly in their place in an affidavit. 
I must leave the sense of such words, if 
they have a sense, to be determined 
quite as much by the soul of my hearer 
as by his intelligence. 

I was perfectly conscious, then ; I was 
not asleep ; I certainly was not awake, 
as we say awake. My eyes were closed, 
and yet I saw. Yes, there was the pic- 
ture over the piano. My body was per- 
fectly still; yes, this must be death. I 
remembered Tennyson’s line, 

when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. 
How did he know that? I remembered 
the Duc de la Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
and his “reflections in despite of death.”’ 
But I had no contempt of death. It was 
more like Schubert’s song, Der Tod und 
das Maedchen, where Death says he is 
not wild and stern, only tender. Yes, 
tender, perhaps but ; the maiden had to 
go. 
This wasa thought flashed back from 
my inert body,—a reminiscence of 
earthly thinking. She loved to go. This 
latter thought was the true one. Death 
was tender. If this is death, then, 
where are the guardian angels? They 
should be here now, slowly and kindly 
unwrapping fold after fold of the veils 
that enclose the spirit, so as to set it 
free. This is the next thing to expect. 
They should be standing behind my 
head, so that I cannot see them, and 
gently doing their work. Heavens! 
They are there now. Itisdeath! Iam 
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afraid! But no, let me see ; am I afraid? 
Of what? It is all opinion. Let me ex- 
amine myself at this moment, not an- 
ticipate and fear the next one. My good 
old grandmother used to warn me not to 
‘* Suffer a thousand deaths in fearing one.” 
I will exist in the strict present, and 
see what comes of it. The past does not 
concern me, and the future is not yet 
here. Besides, there is a sense of peace, 
I might almost say of protection, in the 
grave, silent friends who are making 
this change for me. It will be time for 
terror later,— certainly not now. All 
this while the trammels were being re- 
moved. How long it was I know not. I 
only know that a sense of lightness, of 
pellucid peace, overcame me. I think 
there was a period of oblivion. I know 
that at last I arose and walked, uncon- 
scious always after that of any body, 
and yet confined in a form. 

There was a landscape, but I do not 
recall that anything was unfamiliar 
about it. The scene could not have been 
strange or unusual, or I should have been 
impressed with the strangeness. There 
was nothing uncommon except the light 
or was it the air? Everything seemed 
true,— veracious,— undoubted. I recol- 
lected a line of verse just here,— 

“The light that never was on sea or land.” 

Yes—c’est ca. Oh—so I remember 
French in Heaven,—if this is Heaven. 
It certainly is not earth, or if it is earth 
it is raised to some transcendental or im- 
aginary power. Do Iseetrue? CanlI 
trust what I see, or is it an illusion? 
Something —somebody — answered this 
question for me. Yes, you see true; 
yes, you can trust your new senses ; 
they are made for use here, just as your 
earthly sight was made for use there, 

The instant this response had been 
heard—no, not heard, but had melted 
intome—I was convinced. Conviction 
was instantaneous, and this struck me 
as strange, for certainly I should never 
have accepted any strange thing on 
earth on evidence like that, on the whis- 
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pered —no, not whispered — on the felt 
response of an invisible being. But 
still I was convinced ; there is nothing 
to add to that. Wandering about, slow- 
ly, I began to familiarize myself with 
the scene, or rather with the new con- 
ditions, for there was no scene. A 
phrase came into my thoughts, wafted 
into them from some personality not 
my own,— “ This is a world of true val- 
ues.” I said it over and over again, 
and finally I knew that was true too. 

Then I remembered a clever defini- 
tion of Music as the Art that made you 
feel as if your illusions were true, and 
tried to fit this formula to the new sur- 
roundings. No, it would not do. There 
were no illusions here. This zs a world 
of true values. I said it again and again. 
I must realize that. This is my new 
guide, the old ones are incomplete, abol- 
ished. That is enough for now. Very 
likely more will come by and by when I 
need it. Of true values— what did this 
pronouncement mean? Was it a world 
where all was truth? There was noth- 
ing harsh here; and truth, the word, 
had harsh accompaniments in that for- 
mer state. 

Meditating on this, or rather letting 
it revolve within me, I passed along 
among groups of beings with a sense 
of their friendliness, yet without pay- 
ing any deep attention to them. I was 
waiting for more light on the new for- 
mula. Directly I heard voices speak- 
ing, and in some way I knew they were 
speaking of me. They said, “In the 
other world he had a genius for friend- 
ship.” Now, how did they know that ? 
Or, in fact, was it true? Yes, it is cer- 
tainly the one main point of my charac- 
ter, which even I had never put so 
clearly and succinctly, though of course 
I had always known it. But how did 
they know? Could everyone see true 
in this new world? Could I? I de- 
termined to test this point at once. 
But before this, even, I fell to wonder- 
ing if there could be a sense of shame at 
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being understood by others, — at being 
transparent, so to say, to their kindly 
gaze. No,—no,—Ithink not. All is 
friendly ; best of all, everything is true. 
How could one be ashamed? One 
would not only be willing but glad to 
be fully, entirely understood by one’s 
brothers, once it was certain, as it is 
certain here, that every thought and 
action is to be tested by universally and 
eternally true standards, and not merely 
by customary and temporary ones as in 
that other world. 

And so I wandered on. I recall viv- 
idly, even now, the singular nature of 
what I must describe —for lack of a 
better word—as my curiosity. I was 
intensely interested, nay, enthralled, by 
what was around me; and yet as peace- 
ful and unhurried as the glow of the 
morning before the sunis up. I think 
it was the absence of all haste that dif- 
ferentiated the new curiosity from the 
old. And just as I am obliged to de- 
scribe a new feeling by an old and inad- 
equate word like curiosity, which implies 
eagerness, and then am at once forced 
to qualify it by subtracting all eager- 
ness from it, so it is with all other 
words that I am obliged to use here. 
Some sign must be used for each of the 
new ideas—or rather for each of the 
new states of being — and just as soon 
as the word is spoken it is clear that it 
says too much or too little; that it 
needs to be qualified or modified to its 
celestial sense, so to call it. 

So then, said I, in this world there is 
no shame. Well, that is very like 
heaven, or like Eden before the Fall. 
That is certainly as it should be ; fitting 
in every way. No shame; just to take 
that away, and no more, would of itself 
create a new world. itis only true, be- 
low there, between lovers. And lovers 
live in a new world, though the cynics 
would hardly call it one of true values. 

Moving calmly along, without haste, 
without rest, I came to a little grove, and 
under it were people sitting and walk- 
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ing, in groups and singly. It was an en- 
chanting place. It seemed good to stop 
there. I wondered why this should be, 
till I recalled a saying of the Swedish 
mystic, that in the celestial world prox- 
imity is determined by sympathy. If 
you feel as others feel, or rather if you 
love them, you will inevitably be near 
them. Even to think of them with affec- 
tion is to bring them to you. That 
would be odd, thought I. For instance, 
one that I dearly love is dead and must 
be here ; but he was not friendiy to me 
latterly, though I was always so to him. 
There was no possible solution in the 
former world. How could such a situ- 
ation be resolved here? Are misconcep- 
tions eternal, from generation to gener- 
ation? I should wish to be near him, 
but alas, I fear it might not be so with 
my friend. Certainly not, unless every- 
thing is true here, and there is no shame. 

But, I reflected, it must be simple 
after all. If we love the same things or 
persons we should be together in their 
presence. The separateness of the low- 
er life could only come from miscon- 
ceptions which must vanish here. Iam 
thinking of him now with ruth and affec- 
tion. And lo! in a moment, I saw him 
near me, and all the misunderstandings 
on both our parts were gone in an in- 
stant, and everything was as before. 
Such a meeting in the lower world (as 
I call it for convenience ; it seemed oth- 
er, not lower) would inevitably have ne- 
cessitated somewhat of factitious dem- 
onstration; something false amid so 
much that was true. Here there was 
not a particle of it. All that was, was 
true, and there was not the least yearn- 
ing for more. I had a sense that in that 
former world the more would have been 
strained after, and if it had not been 
attained that there would have been a 
sense of loss, of dissatisfaction and dis- 
content. Here,all was true. The ver- 
itable was enough. We were content. 
We understood. 

I learned from him that he had in- 
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sight into very many regions which I 
had not entered. He had true vision, 
not only of the celestial world in which 
he was, but of the terrestrial one which 
he had left. He could be always near 
to those who were dear to him (and 
to me) in that former world, and could 
follow the progress of their lives with 
out impatience. It is easy to do this 
when one once knows how very tem- 
porary all earthly mistakes and misun- 
derstandings are. The first moments 
of the celestial life cause the scales to 
drop and the veritable things to appear 
in verity. How sad these errors of earth 
seem tous to be. How many loves and 
friendships and lives are what we called 
wrecked by them. And yet, almost in 
an instant, they are all remedied, even 
at the very threshold of the world of 
true values. 

I asked, Can we not remedy some 
of them down there? Life seems so 
dreary, lived in a cloud of misconcep- 
tions. Is it not a pity to waste even 
an hour? Yes, it is a pity, but it does 
not matter so much as you think. It 
is only what is lasting that signifies, 
and no errors can last here. Whatever 
love is genuine endures; and the pride 
of life, and the love of power, and all 
unfounded resentments, all misconcep- 
tions, all jealousies and envies, all re- 
morse and regret, are removed like en- 
cumbering veils from all who come to 
us, just as they were removed from you. 
All our comrades are eager to accept 
their fellows just as Nature has made 
them; they do not seek to constrain 
them into fashions not their own. Oh! 
that it were so in the former world whose 
life we have lived. And here, when such 
hindrances are once gone they never 
return, 

A life must be lived in very obsti- 
nate rejection of all true inner compul- 
sion, to allow its errors to become any 
thing more than mere accidents in its 
nature. Such accidents —excrescences 
—drop off of themselves in the new 
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knowledge of this higher world. It is 
impossible for any one here to be per- 
manently wrapped in error. They are 
forced to see true and feel true; forced 
with a gentle compulsion. It is a pain 
to see falsely. Every eye that falls up- 
on them sees them truly, and there is no 
shame in amending errors, since there 
is no clinging to the errors themselves. 
How could anything be simpler? 

This and much else I learned while I 
could remain in the group that was sym- 
pathetic to my state of being —I sup- 
pose I should say of loving. By-and-by 
they were wafted away to other and 
higher groups in sympathy with their 
higher affections, and I was left; be- 
cause, I suppose, I was no fit comrade 
for the higher groups. Yet there was 
no sense of exclusion or isolation. All 
were friendly, I knew that. There was 
simply no desire to be where you were 
not ; and at the same time a clear convic- 
tion that all was right as it was, that 
nothing was closed against you. 

It was a long time that I wandered 
about, finding new resting places, new 
companions, new sympathies. I was sur- 
prised, sometimes, at not meeting those 
with whom I had had close companion- 
ship in that former world. Yet this was 
simple too. Wherever there had beena 
real bond, then there was union. Where 
there was no union, there had been no 
real bond, and a discovery of the sort had 
nothing shocking or distressing in it, 
as it certainly would have had on earth. 
And such strange discoveries came ev- 
ery moment. They were only strange 
when measured by the old standards, 
and not in the least startling here. It 
seemed entirely natural that a stranger 
should be dearer than some one with 
whom I had lived in intimacy for years. 
A dear child whom I had just glanced at 
in a London omnibus was like my sister; 
while the sisters I had lived with and 
been affectionate to for years separated 
away into other groups, as if to their 
own families, which were not mine. 
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There were strange readjustments 
here. The proudest man I had ever 
known, a man filled with spiritual pride, 
was touching in his unaffected humility. 
He who had felt himself to be a king of 
men was their servant. The rulers were 
become children, and the high ones sim- 
ple. Everywhere was a prevailing sense 
of naturalness and of verity ; of absence 
of strain and effort ; of genuine and sim- 
ple feeling, rather than of thought; of 
the essence and not of the accidents of 
things; of gentle acceptance, without 
shame, of just what was. There were no 
burdens for me, nor for any. 

Many were the lessons of that period 
without events, yet eventful. I have 
been revolving them ever since. Many 
were the questions that were quietly 
resolved for me, by feeling rather than 
by reflection, by absorption rather than 
by instruction. How, for instance, to rec- 
oncile the God who shines in the sun 
and the stars — God, the Creator of the 
Universe — with that other God who 
abides in our consciousness — God, the 
created of Man. How toreconcile man’s 
free-will with God’s fore-knowledge: 
How it is that all religions are true, from 
Zoroaster’s to Muhammad’s, from Bud- 
dha’s to “General” Booth’s : How it is 
that force, a strictly spiritual thing, can 
act on matter and move it? These and 
a thousand like things I asked, I was in- 
structed in, and I understood. At least, 
I was certain that they all had answers. 
There was no end to my inquisitive cu- 
riosity. I do not understand them all, 
now, but I ponder them day by day as 
I go about my daily affairs; but I am 
sure that they are all simple, and that, 
perhaps, by thinking, I can find them 
out. If 1 cannot find them out for my- 
self, the day will surely come again 
when I shall know. 

I can hardly recall how it was that 
I returned to earth and found myself 
once more in familiar places. For a 
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long time I lay, awake now, pondering 
upon an experience that is sacred to 
me. Of course it was a dream ; of course 
it was a delusion. I admit it all. But 
the dream and the delusion have turned 
earth into heaven to me; and have con- 
verted mankind into my brothers, and 
false and temporary values into eterna] 
and true ones. I am like a man risen 
from the dead who has seen the verities 
of the grave. How strangely different 
this our world has become, any thought- 
ful mind can judge. In my daily walks I 
meet those friends face to face whose 
very souls I have seen reflected in the 
eyes of their dear ones of another world. 
I understand them now, as I never could 
have dreamed of doing before, and as 
they cannot comprehend themselves. 
If I were to say what I have seen and 
known of them, they would blush for 
shame —for they are not freed from 
shame— or, what is much more likely, 
they would harden their hearts like the 
Jews of old, and deny. 

It would change everything to realize 
that there is no shame in that other 
world, no misconception, no exaggera- 
tion, no invasion of the rights of others, 
no dominion, no pride. All is simple; 
and it is a joy to picture to myself the 
very grove of stately trees under which 
we shall assuredly, some day, meet. 
That day is not so far off. Inthe mean- 
time — patience — patience and such 
comprehension as human beings can 
give to one another, such approach to 
true values as can be attained here. It 
is almost insane to speak openly of such 
visions, but it is perfect sanity to live 
in them. It givesa different aspect to 
the world, and perhaps I am right in 
throwing off, for once, the customary 
reticence of this one, and in recounting 
my dream and my delusion. Would that 
I could give such a dream to every hu- 
man soul, to help it to bear its griefs. 








It will be inter- 
esting to magazine 
publishersand mag- 
azine readers alike 
to watch the course 
of the four or five 
Eastern magazines 
that have cut down 
their selling prices 
from twenty-five 
cents to fifteen 
cents and ten cents 
per number, from 
three dollars to 
one dollar and fifty cents and one dollar per year. 
If the venture proves successful, it means that ad- 
vertising has grown to such vast proportions in the 
English-speaking world that it can afford to form a 
trust, and buy upall the magazines that have proven 
that a living can be made regardless of subscribers, 
and use them entirely as means with which to make 
known the virtues of the goods advertised. Mr. 
Scott, the President of the Century Company, showed 
in a late article in the New York Critic that every 
copy of the Century cost seventeen cents as it was 
taken from the press,—not counting the artistic or 
literary contributions, or office expenses, which rep- 
resented an outlay monthly of ten thousand dollars 
additional. To reduce the price of the Century to say 
fifteen cents meant a loss that was so evident that it 
would be suicidal. 

The cost of the OVERLAND, reckoned on the same 
basis, is fifteen cents a copy,—not including literary 
matter, office expenses, art work, or making of 
plates. While the same magazine might be print- 
ed a trifle cheaper in New York,— say a cent and 
a half a copy,— it certainly could not be edited at 
less expense. Then if the experience of the Cen- 
tury, a magazine which does not take into consider- 
ation expense, and the OVERLAND, which does, is 
worth anything, the four or five magazines that have 
cut their subscription price in two cannot even print 
their magazines for the price, say seven cents, at 
which they sell it to the news companies. Now 





the simple conclusion would seem to be that, unless 
they can get rates for their advertising three or four 
times as large as the rates of the OVERLAND, and 
four or five times as much in quantity, they cannot 
live at a profit. 

An examination of their advertising pages seems 
to show that, with the exception of one magazine, 
The Cosmopolitan, they have not even as much paid 
advertising as the OVERLAND, and as to their adver- 
tising rates a rate card before us shows that theirs are 
in no instance higher than the OVERLAND’s. Now, 
as the only benefit their subscription lists would seem 
to be is to increase their advertising usefulness, and 
does not in any way help meet the expenses of the 
make-up, it is hard to see how they can live as paying 
investments. However, it is not the purpose of this 
article to prophesy, but rather to discuss from the 
standpoint of a magazine publisher this rather un- 
explainable fashion of trying to publish magazines 
for the advertisers rather than for the subscribers. 
The effort will be watched with much interest by all 
parties concerned. 


IN a previous number there has been more or less 
said in regard to the almost unanimous acceptance 
of the OVERLAND by the school libraries of the State. 
It is not the desire of the magazine to be ever sound- 
ing the good things that come to it from day to day, 
or to fill up this department with matter which may 
be interesting only to itself ; but it trusts that it is not 
out of place here to acknowledge and thank the 
State press for the generous and open-handed assist- 
ance and kind words it has awarded the magazine 
during the school library campaign. From “stick ” 
notices to half-column editorials have appeared in 
the daily, weekly, and monthly journals of the State, 
each paper seemingly trying to outdo the other in 
scattering metaphorical roses in the somewhat diffi- 
cult path in which the OVERLAND has been strug- 
gling to make headway during the last twenty-six 
years. 

The OVERLAND is simply grateful for this rather 
unexpected shower of kind words, (to change the 
metaphor again,) not vain. If the rain should con- 
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tinue for forty days and forty nights, it would be 
then time to believe that the windows of heaven had 
been opened for our own exclusive benefit, and grati- 
tude might grow into vanity. 

However, to quote the ringing words of the fall 
crop of candidates now before the voters, ‘‘ We are 
in the hands of our friends,” and are moreover will- 
ing to run the chances of being spoiled, if our con- 
temporaries are not tired in well doing. 

Honestly, we had rather have the good will and 
kindly praise of the Coast papers than the half- 
hearted, string-tied, patronizing reviews of all the 
journals of New York and London. The OvER- 
LAND is distinctly Pacific, and if it can please the 
readers of the Far West, its mission is accom- 
plished. 


A Question of Wages. 
EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY : — 

THE great strike has ended exactly as every 
thoughtful observer must have known it would end. 
It has proven a failure, in that the point urged was 
wholly lost ; but it is a failure in which there are 
many elements of success. 

For one thing, the position of labor, in this coun- 
try, is in a fairer way than ever before to be clearly 
defined before the people. Both Labor and Capital 
are endeavoring, as never before, each to set itself 
right in the eyes of society. Labor contends that it 
is sustaining grievous injustice under existing eco- 
nomic methods ; while Capital, on the other hand, 
declares that Labor was never so well off as today. 
We are told that never before in the history of the 
world did Labor absorb so great a proportion of the 
gains that would otherwise accrue to Capital. It is 
claimed that fully 90 per cent of the entire income of 
the United States is paid for wages and salaries, 
while only one-tenth goes to Capital, as remunera- 
tion for having saved it up to carry on useful enter- 
prises. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that the in- 
dividual laborer is worse off, today, in this free coun- 
try, than he was twenty, or even ten years ago. 
The census returns of 1880 showed the average of 
wages among laborers in the United States to be 
less than $7 per week. The returns of 1890 show 
this average wage to be less than $5 per week. 

And yet we are told that Labor absorbs 90 per 
cent of the income of the United States. This is an 
enormous percentage to flow in one direction, and 
seems ample refutation, of the laborers’ claims that 
even at this rate they do not get enough. 

This leads to the question whether the laborer 
really does get his share of return from the results of 
his labor; and the question, as I shall consider it, 
presents one very curious phase, which I do not re- 
member ever to have seen touched upon. 

Wages are supposed to be adjusted, in the long 
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run, to that which among a people is customarily 
requisite for the perpetuation of life and the propa- 
gation of the species, according to the standard of 
living prevailing with that people. This is called 
‘* The Law of Wages.” It means, put very plainly, 
and according to Lassalle, the great political econo- 
mist, that the income of wages must always dance 
around the outside rim of that which, according to 
the needs of each age, belongs to the necessary 
maintenance of life. ‘In this,” says Lassalle, ‘is 
the terrible in their fate, compared with the condi- 
tion of their fellow men.” 

Now, the point I wish to raise hinges upon this 
law. Itis, that under the so-called ‘* Law of Wages,” 
the wage laborer is not really paid anything for him- 
self. Judged from a purely commercial standpoint, 
Labor gets his wages, but what does the laborer get ? 

In every manufacturing business, the wear and 
tear, original cost, and cost of repair of machinery, 
etc., are taken out of the gross receipts of the busi- 
ness. Now, Labor, in the eyes of the employer, is 
simply an adjunct, as his machines are adjuncts, to 
the business. As these require for their successful 
operation certain expenditures for coal, oil, gearing, 
and the like, so Labor requires for its successful oper- 
ation certain expenditures for food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, which are, so to speak, Labor’s coal, oil, and 
gearing. These expenditures, for which a wage is 
paid Labor, ‘‘in order that it may live,” are regu- 
lated by the law of wages, as stated above. They 
represent exactly what will enable Labor to perform 
its function, and the amount required for them is 
charged to Labor out of the gross receipts of the 
business, just as the items of machinery expense are 
deducted from those receipts. For himself, over and 
above his labor’s bill of expense, the laborer gets 
nothing. 

It may be that he is entitled to nothing. It may 
only be his misfortune. It certainly cannot be said 
to be his employer’s fault, that in delivering the 
commodity in which he deals,— labor,— the laborer 
must deliver himself as well. That is the tragic 
phase of the whole situation. Labor, the power to 
perform, is the man himself ; so that in offering his 
commodity, the working man must offer, as well, 
himself, with all his human rights and endowments. 
He does this literally, but in reality it is only his 
commodity that is wanted, only this that is paid for. 
The human being himself is a superfluous consid- 
eration,—and an inconvenient one. 

And as for him? He waits, asking his question, 
now softly, now with clamoring insistance. He has 
been promised better times, in the far future ; he has 
been reminded of the better times of the good old 
days; but no immediate, tangible solution of his 
problem seems to offer. Like the poor White Queen, 
in Through the Looking-Glass, ‘‘ It is always jam 
yesterday and jam tomorrow, but never jam today.” 

Adeline Knapp. 
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On the Veranda. 
Gewned in the newest style, 
Sweet is her face, 
Resting so languidly, — 
Beauty and grace. 


Softly the music plays, 
Merry the dance, 

Is it for me she stays, — 
Or merest chance? 


Shows me her program, 
Every one gone ;— 

**O, but we’ll cut them all, 
Pray, is it wrong?” 


‘* Dear, you are puzzling me, 
Staying out here, 

Listening to idle talk, 
Conquest so near.” 


But in my heart, I thought: 
‘Why can it be, 

That from the dance she stays 
Out here with me?” 


Down through the maple leaves 
Streams the soft moon, 

Tenderly kissing her, — 
Naughty old spoon ! 


Frankly I asked of her 
Out in the hall, 

Why she had favored me 
*Stead of them all. 


Then in a meek little 
Sweet little way, 

She answering, laughed at my 
Foolish dismay :— 


‘*Why, just to keep my gown 
Quite out of sight, 
For there’s another ball 
Tomorrow night.” 
Edwin Wildman. 


Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U.S.A., LL. D., 
D.C.L. 
WHERE classic Cambridge students tread, 
He doffed awhile the blue and gold, 
And civic-robed in gown of red, 
He modest joined the lettered fold. 
Lo, list the cheers sweep o’er the sea 
From Siegbert’s old and storied town, 
When rare Mahan, as LL.D., 
Received the scholar’s laureled crown. 
Old Oxford, too, great Alfred’s seat, 
Around this Alfred throws its spell, 
And bids him seek its spired retreat, 
With added grace of D. C. L. 
Gee. EZ. Belknap, 
( Rear-Admiral U. S. N.) 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Book of the Fair.‘ 


As time passes the retrospective interest in the 
great Exposition increases. The marvels that we 
remember to have seen and studied in Chicago 
slip away in spite of ourselves, and without picto- 
rial memorials our details become only one grand 
conglomerate spectacle, —a gorgeous blur on the 
mind. The mission of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s won- 
derful book would seem to be to refresh these fad- 
ing pictures, and recall again the pleasing sensations 
we experienced while actually standing before the 
objects he pictures and describes so well. 

The many half tone reproductions of buildings, 
exhibits, and officials in Zhe Book of the Fair, rather 
idealize than detract, and unlike the atrocious 


1The Book of the Fair. Parts x11I-x1v. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. ‘The History Company: San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago: 1894. 


**coupon” books of the White City that are issued 
by the National press, this book commends itself as 
worthy of the Fair. 

Parts X11I and XxIv of the popular edition embrac- 
ing eighty pages on heavy plate paper, and dozens of 
high class photogravures varying in size from quar- 
ter to full pages, treat of the Mining and Fishery 


Buildings. In looking at the pictures and the gen- 
eral beauty of the make-up one is apt to take the 
descriptive matter for granted or not to expect too 
much of it. But in it Mr. Bancroft’s painstaking 
work shows out to the best advantage. The read- 
ing matter is well written and is fully as interesting 
as the illustrations. 

In the chapter on Fisheries a complete history of 
the industry from the days of our Pilgrim Fathers 
to the present, is given in short, concise sentences 
and pure English. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the work. 
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An Honest Dollar.' 

One of the very best modern expositions of the 
theory of bimetallism, supported by instances and 
examples drawn from history and experience is dn 
Honest Dollar, the author of which is E. Benjamin 
Andrews, President of Brown University. Presi- 
dent Andrews, with the skill of a trained dialecti- 
cian, has packed into less than two hundred pagesa 
very complete presentation of his case, logical, finan- 
cial, and historical, and his work is cordially recom- 
mended to all who have any doubt upon the so- 
called silver question. His demonstration of the 
plutocratic conspiracy, here and elsewhere, which 
succeeded in accomplishing the so-called degrada- 
tion of silver as a money metal, is absolutely com- 
plete, and equally conclusive is his establishment of 
the relation between the fall in prices of general 
products and the decline in the price of silver. Nat- 
urally, he lays great stress upon the work of Great 
Britain the typical creditor nation of the world, not, 
as he says, to depreciate silver but to appreciate 
gold, in which latter metal the obligations due her 
were agreed to be paid. The book, as a whole, is 
one of the best compendiums of the money question 
that has been giventothe public. President Brown 
never loses his temper, but discusses the financial 
issue in a way purely judicial and philosophical, and 
whether the reader agrees with his deductions or not 
he cannot but admire the able and scientific way in 
which the bimetallic question is treated. 


Acting and Actors.?2 
Acting and Actors, —Elocution and Elocutionists, — 

** A book about Theater Folk and Theater Art,” by 
Alfred Ayres, the author of the well known Orthoé- 
pist, is a neat little volume made up from the writer’s 
articles in the New York dramatic papers. 

While the book is in the main biographical, its 
motif seems to be elocution. : 

Mr. Ayres maintains that all actors should be first 
elocutionists. 

He is almost supersensitive as to the pronuncia- 
tion of the much-abused @ by Americans, and the 
distinct use of the pronouns you and me. 


2An Honest Dollar. ByE. B. Andrews. Hartford: 


Student Pub. Co. 


lActing and Actors,— Elocution and Elocutionists. By 
Alfred Ayres. D. Appleton & Co.: New York: 1894. 
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He asserts that Charlotte Cushman and Edwin 
Forrest came up to all his ideas of pronunciation and 
enunciation, and were consequently America’s only 
really great stars. 

Edwin Booth was not a genius, because he put 
the emphasis on the wrong word at times; and as 
for Lawrence Barrett, he was not init at all. Ada 
Rehan, he says, not only makes the worst of mis- 
takes in accent and pronunciation, but mangles the 
Queen’s English, while Frederick Ward is a barn- 
stormer of the lowest order. 

To sum up he admits that while pronunciation, 
emphasis, inflection are the true foundation of a good 
actor, rather than the mere adjuncts, there may be 
dramatic instinct where these qualities are utterly 
wanting. 

However, Mr. Ayres is magnanimous in quoting 
from other critics whose views are directly opposite 
to his own pet theories and estimates. 

The book is handsomely printed and embellished 
with portraits of the author. 


Mine Timbering.® 

A very useful little volume for the use of miners 
is the manual of Mine Timbering just issued by the 
California State Mining Bureau. While it does not 
claim to be a complete treatise on the subject, the 
text and illustrations cover a wide field, —the result 
of carefully compiled details of the methods in use in 
most of the mines on the Pacific Coast. As a text- 
book for practical use by the miner it is valuable ; 
giving clearly detailed information, illustrated by 
working drawings, of most of the methods which 
skill and practice have found best adapted for use in 
all the various kinds of mining, both lode and deep 
gravel. 


Books Received. 

The Story of the Nations: Australia. By Greville 
Tregarthen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
1894. 

Acting and Actors. By Alfred Ayres. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.: 1894. 

The Ebb Tide. By Robt. Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne: Chicago and Cambridge: Stone 
& Kimball: 1894. 

8Methods of Mine Timbering. By W. H. Storms, 
State Mining Bureau: San Francisco: 1894. 





